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THE LAST LARGE TRACT OF FINE UNCULTRE- 
VATED LAND TO BE THROWN OPEN FOR! 
SETTLEMENT 


GET A COPY OF OUR BOOKLET ON THE BEAUTIFUL INDIAN’ TERRITORY | 


LOW RATE ONE WAY AND ROUND TRIP EXCURSIONS: 
on the First and Third Tuesdays of Each Months. 


JAMES BARKER, 
General Passenger and Ticket Agent, 519 Wainwright Buiiding;. 
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but it would be far from all right, if, while excluding 
the regularly constituted party-leaders from his con- 
fidence, he should take into his confidence a lot of 
men who had nothing to do with the work of electing 
him and are in no sense representative of the people. 
The Mayor is a good mayor. The people have con- 
fidence in him, but one of the reasons why the people 
have confidence in him is that they believe him no 
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more susceptible to the influences of selfishness which 
emanate from the membership of the Noonday Club or 
the St. Louis Club than to those which come from the 
ward-heeler’s groggery. The people of St. Louis like 
Mayor Wells because they believe him to be as in- 
dependent of the World’s Fair “cinchers” as he is of 
the “grafting” political elements that would dictate his 
policy. The people will be very much disappointed in 
Mayor Wells if they have reason to suppose that he 
has gone or will go into secret caucus with any set of 
persons, however respectable in their own opinion, with 
a view to putting the interests and the wishes of those 
persons, with regard to municipal affairs, above the 
interests and wishes of the general public. The people 
do not see how or wherein the star chamber “push” at 
the Noonday Club is any better than any other “push.” 
Everybody knows enough of human nature to know 
that the Noonday push will look out for its own in- 
terests not a whit less exactingly than any other caucus 
crowd would do. The Mayor is the mayor of all of us. 
He should keep out of “entangling alliances” with any 
special, exclusive “set” of men, in whatsoever name 
they get together. ; 

The Mayor has nothing to do with choosing the 
Council to assure the confirmation of his nominees to 
office. All that is required of him is that he submit 
good nominations to the Council, after it has been 
elected. If he begins secret caucusing to secure his 
own kind of men in the Council, he becomes at once 
that thing against which he is supposed continually 
to stand opposed—a Boss. And St. Louis wants no 
30ss—not even if that Boss be so good, plain-spoken, 
fair and square a man as Rolla Wells. The theory 
that the best government in the world would come from 
a tyrant who could tyrannize for good, is only a 
We will stand for and by 


, 


theory, pretty though it be. 
Rolla Wells as Mayor, but as a Boss he “won't do.’ 
St. Louis doesn’t want any Noonday Club dictation to 
the Mayor or the Council. 


ak ab o& ah 
REFLECTIONS 
Til-Gotten Wealth 


HE rapid and unprecedented accumulation of 

x almost fabulous wealth by certain unscrupu- 
lous or favored individuals is at last arousing 

the public conscience of the country. It is evoking 


criticism from prominent leaders of enlightened 
thought that would have been considered impossible 
or been stigmatized as smacking of anarchistic princi- 
ples some years ago. ‘The other day, one of the 


country’s intellectuals made the declaration that a 
self-respecting beggar would be justified in refusing 
gifts from a certain well-known multi-millionaire. In 
reply to this,. vehement protests have made their ap- 
pearance in various prominent papers and magazines, 
in which the writers express their feelings of disgust 
with the propagation of uncharitable, ill-timed and 


communistic theories, and intimate that the accumu- 
lation of vast fortunes is making for the material and 


would be 


suggestive ef inane fanaticism and class-hatred to de- 


moral betterment of mankind, and that it 
nounce the acceptance of liberal donations from those 
who are anxious to get rid of a portion of their sur- 
plus wealth. The discussion is waxing warmer right 
along, and is productive of considerable enlighten- 
ment of the public mind on a subject that promises to 
grow in importance and significance with the lapse of 
years. The astounding and rapid concentration of 
wealth is often regarded as the surest index of the 
country’s wondrous prosperity, and such it undoubt- 
the same time, hinting at the 


edly is. But is it not, at 


existence of grievous, crying wrongs, of conditions 


that are alien to the spirit of our system of govern- 
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ment, of deep-rooted corruption in politics and morals, 


of oppression of the poor in body and. spirit, of the 
helpless and of the uneducated? There are men in 
this country at the present time who find it an easy 
matter to enlarge their earthly possessions by millions 
every year—is this allowable? Or would it be pos- 
sible if everything were as it should be, if existing 
economic and political conditions were fundamentally 
right, if legislation were strictly honest and im- 
partial, if individual and social morality were free of 
the taint of corruption? There can be but one 
answer to this, and that is, that such a phenomenal 
accumulation of wealth in the hands of a certain few 
could not be but for favoritism and corruption. Our 
Creesuses, it is safe to say, did not derive their wealth 
from the honest work of their brain and 
They may imagine that they were at all times 
treading the straight and narrow path of sturdy 
honesty; they may think that every dollar in their 
possession is the materialized reward for honest en- 
deavor, but every thoughtful person of unbiased mind 
does not have an iota of doubt that no man, no matter 
what his physical, moral or intellectual prowess, has 
it within him to accumulate millions of dollars with- 
out artificial, objectionable aid or the use of cunning 
of some kind or other. It is absolutely idle to assert 
that any. man may become a millionaire by the prac- 
tising of strictly honest methods. The methods may 
be strictly honest from the standpoint of positive, 
earth-given law, but they cannot be strictly honest 
when considered in the forum of vigilant conscience. 
Every million that is piled up necessitates the viola- 
tion of some moral law, even if it does not call for the 


mere, 


brawn. 


interference of the human law giver or law inter- 
preter. And that moral law involves a_ substantial 
duty to our fellow-men, even if it be not expressly 
or by court de- 


recognized by the statute books 


cisions. ‘This being the case, it does not seem at all 
unjust to hold that the enormous wealth of American 
moguls is ill-gotten, and that the acceptance of part 
of it for charitable or educational purposes cannot un- 
hesitatingly be commended. The motive of giving 
does by no means put the stamp of honesty upon the 
means of acquiring, all arguments of sophists to the 
contrary notwithstanding. Of course, after all is said, 
the fact remains that it is not so much the individual 
millionaire, as the prevailing economic and political 
order of things that must be blamed for the concen- 
tration of vast wealth and for capitalistic extortion 
and oppression, and it is against this wrongful, un- 
moral order that the efforts of honest reformers should 
and will hereafter be directed. 
ab ah 
Free Text Books and Juvenile Courts 

By all means let the pupils of Missouri’s public 
schools have free text-books. There is enough money 
wasted in other things, even under the best State gov- 
ernment, to make absolutely absurd any protest 
against free text-books on the score of economy, Free 
text-books will not pauperize any child. Give every 
child everything that the State can give in the way 
of education. Give the children free meals, if that is 
necessary to get all the children to go to school or to 
get their parents to send them. No price is too high 
to pay for the widest dissemination of the funda- 
mentals of knowledge among the fathers and mothers 
to be of this country. Save the children from ignor- 
ance and you save the men and women of the future 
from vice and crime. And let us have the much-dis- 
cussed juvenile court to save the children from the 
ignorance or vice or criminality of their natural pro- 
tectors. The State as an individual has a right and 
a duty to do for the individual what the individual 


cannot do for himself. The State has no higher func- 


tion than that of standing in loco parentis to the child 
that is apt to drift to the dogs. It is true that the 
way to reform men and women of the near future 
would have been to have begun about ten thousand 
years ago, but better late than never. We cannot do 
too much for the little folks, nor can we begin too 
soon. Individualistic ideas are well enough in their 
place, but they are not all they were when the Declara- 
tion was formulated. The socialistic ideal comes more 
to the fore as the world moves on. Life and its con- 
ditions develop the fact that we owe more and more 
to one another. We must help those who cannot help 
themselves. We must do it in self-protection. And we 
cannot do it better than by beginning to help the little 
children to help themselves. All opposition to text- 
books and to juvenile courts is theoretical and em- 
pirical. It is not worth considering. The State has 
to do many things that the Fathers of the Republic 
deemed unwise. The State has to protect itself against 
the evil in its component individual part. It had bet- 
ter do so by preventing the flourishing of that evil 
than by waiting to punish the evil-doers. The State 
cannot do anything better than train up good citizens, 
and the free text-book and the court for the regula- 
tion of dependent or deserted or vicious children are 
the enginery by which this work can best be done. 
Parents have rights we know, but parents have no 
right to neglect their children and send them out in 
paths wherein “their feet take hold on Hell.” 
ob cb 
Gus Thomas, “Puncher 


Aucustus Tuomas having put out Editor Sweet, 
of New Rochelle, with one punch, is now qualified to 
write a drama that shall utterly eclipse his success in 
He will 
proceed at once to construct a play for Messrs. Jeff- 
ries and Fitzsimmons, in which those gentlemen will 
spar and slug, keeping time to a cross-fire of epigrams 
more brilliant even than those in “Lady Windemere’s 
Fan.” But when the show goes “on the road,” the 
editor who called Mr. Thomas “Miss Gussie Thomas” 
should go with it as a human: curiosity. A more manly 
man in every possible way than Augustus Thomas 
never lived anywhere, and the whole world of journal- 
ism and the theater will rejoice to know that he 
“soaked” his nasty detractor, while regretting that he 
didn’t knock his block off while about it. 


ob oh 


“Alabama,” “In Mizzouri,” “Arizona,” etc. 


The Case of Hobson 


RICHMOND PEARSON Hopson has kissed himself good- 
bye as a hero. He had not strength enough of char- 
acter to accept an assignment to an unpleasant duty. 
His fame spoiled him as a hero and as a man. And 
why? Because it was a bogus fame. He sunk the 
Merrimac at the mouth of Santiago harbor in order 
to bottle up Cervera’s fleet, but the fleet sailed past the 
obstruction. There was nothing about his deed that 
warranted the adulation poured upon him, and, in so 
far as his performance was a “fake,” it tended to 
stamp all his character with fakery. He began to try 
to live up to a conception of himself that was falsely 
based and so he came to grief. It is probable that 
until the girls and the fool newspapers took him up 
and filled him with “hot air,” and banqueting ladies 
began filling him with “jolly water” he was a pretty 
fair specimen of the young American, but when he 
was brought face to face with a duty that involved his 
enforced abstinence from the “hot air” and “jolly 
water” diet, his moral stamina gave way and he re- 
signed from the navy in an outburst of effeminag 
pique. His case illustrates the fact that there is now 
ing so apt to spoil a man as too early popularf 
There is no ailment so deadly to real character, so 
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imical to good work, so destructive of the opportunity 
for high achievement as “swelled-head.” Of course, 
Mr. Hobson is not solely to blame for his undoing. 
He is, in no slight degree, the victim of neurotic con- 
ditions prevalent in the social body. He succumbed 
to false sentiment and false estimates of the value of 
doing things. He came down to a popular standard 
of success instead of holding to his own first stand- 
ards. He did in Rome what the Romans do, and that 
meant a sacrifice of his own ideals to those of the 
mob. He became a conformist, and, drifting along the 
line of least resistance, fell into mental and moral 
flabbiness. It is too bad. But Mr. Hobson is useful 
as a horrible example to all other young men inclined 
to take themselves at the estimate of the thoughtless 
world of flatterers and parasites. 
a <b 
His Double Name 

GENERAL URiBe-URIBE, who has been echoing in 
the newspapers as a revolutionist, has committed sui- 
cide. When a fellow with a name like that commits 
suicide, does he have to do it twice? 

eb bh 
A Good Movement 

A MOVEMENT is now on foot, and represented by a 
b™ introduceu in Congress, which has for its object 
the demand of Federal aid in the construction of good 
country roads. It is argued that such aid may be in- 
voked and grarted under the clauses of the Federal 
Constitution which empower Congress to “promote the 
general welfare” and to “establish postoffices and post- 
roads.” ... of the introduction of rural mail de- 
livery, it must be admitted that there is some basis 
for the belief that the National Government would not 
transgress its Constitutional powers by setting aside 
funds for a construction and a proper maintenance of 
good highways. Mr. Brownlow, member of Congress 
from Tennessee, has pointed out that, in the first two 
decades of the last century, the Government provided 
for and constructed a system of good roads, the most 
notable of which was the old Cumberland road run- 
ning through Maryland, Pennsylvania, Ohio, Indiana 
and Illinois to a point opposite St. Louis. Mr. Brown- 
low believes that this was the longest straight road 
ever built by any government in the world’s history. 
While it was never “fully completed on the western 
extremity, it was substantially seven hundred miles 
long, and cost seven million dollars, or practically ten 
thousand dollars a mile.” This of National 
highways was subsequently abandoned by the Govern- 
ment, not because of doubts about Constitutional au- 
thority to build and maintain, but simply because of a 
mooting of the question whether control of these high- 
ways vested in the Federal or the State Government. 
Troubles originating in an attempt to collect tolls led 
President Monroe, in 1822, to veto a bill which Con- 
gress had passed, and which provided for toll gates 
along a road to be constructed by the Government, 
and for penalties for non-payment of tolls, to be en- 
forced by Federal officers. President Monroe made 
it clear in his veto message that the bill was objection- 
able and unconstitutional, inasmuch as it involved the 
assumption by Congress of an unwarrantable interfer- 
ence with the rights of person and property. This veto 
put a stop to all further attempts at road construc- 
tion and upkeeping by the Government. The bill re- 
cently introduced by Mr. Brownlow does not provide 
for the establishment of a system of great National 
highways, but only that the Federal Government shall 
contribute one-half of the cost of building any road, 
when such road is built under the direction of a State 
or a political subdivision thereof. A clause of the bill 
authorizes any State, county or township, excluding 
all cities, to apply to the bureau of public roads, which 


system 
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shall investigate and decide if the proposed road is of 
sufficient public importance to warrant the expenditure. 
If the bureau decides in favor of the road, it is made 
its duty to make maps and drawings of it, in outline 
and profile, and to supply estimates of the cost of con- 
struction. The road must then be built by the Gov- 
ernment and local authorities jointly, each party paying 
one-half of the cost. In case the Government does 
not care to co-operate in actual construction work, it 
is empowered to exercise the right of supervision. The 
author of this novel bill supports it by arguments that 
deserve attention. He points out that, under the pres- 
ent system, every country road is constructed at the 
expense of tax-payers immediately adjacent to it, irre- 
spective of the question as to who will be most ben- 
efited by the road’s construction. The urban popula- 
tion, as is well known, does not contribute anything 
whatever towards the building and maintaining of 
rural roads, although it uses them very extensively. 
A recognition of this recently led the State of New 
York to provide for a general tax, one-half of which 
is to cover the cost of country roads.. Congress makes 
appropriations for the improving of rivers and har- 
bors. What is there to prevent it from setting aside 
a share of the annual surplus for the building of coun- 
try roads? Whatever one may think of the merits 
or demerits of this demand for Federal aid, it cannot 
be gainsaid that the time has arrived when more atten- 
tion must be paid to the condition and improvement 
For a considerable part of 
and a 


of our rura! highways. 
the year, they are well nigh 
source of great annoyance and expense, as well as of 
injury to animals. By transforming them into what 
they should be—comfortable highways, passable at all 
times—the commercial and agricultural classes of the 
people will be vastly benefited, not only from an ideal, 
but from a material standpoint as well. Whatever 
facilitates travel and the interchange of commodities 
will, in the end, lessen expenses and increase profits 
and make all classes of the population better able to 
realize their interdependence and community of inter- 
ests. In view of all this, considerable interest attaches 
to the Good Roads Convention soon to be held in St. 
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Parker Won't Do 
JupGe PARKER may be a pretty big man for New 
York State, but he is not well enough known to the 
Democrats of the rest of the country to be available 
as a candidate for President. Mr. Edward M. Shepard 
is a much better known personality. ‘The sad plight 
of the Democracy is shown when eight out of ten 
members. of the party don’t know anything about a 
man that is mentioned for the party’s standard bearer, 
Parker is a good man, but not the man. 
date must come from somewhere outside of New 
York, or if New York names him, he will have to be 
more of a personality and less of an empty, unfamiliar 

name to the rank and file. 
ee 
A Maitter for Regret 


THE erstwhile esteemed and even yet not wholly 
unestimable Globe-Democrat is going in ways that are 
not those of perfectness and lead not unto salvation. 
The good old sheet’s departure from conservatism and 
venture upon the course marked by the shrieking 
headline and the “leaded” introduction to unimportant 
news is a sad symptom of jaundice. The Globe- 
Democrat should not allow itself to turn yellow at its 
present age and stage. It cannot be that the paper 
“needs the money.” The paper’s reputation for trust- 
worthiness in its news was worth more money than 
saffron journalistic stirrings can ever earn. The paper 
will lose in dignity more than it can gain in circula- 
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tion or advertising, if it pursues the policy intimated 
in the departure of last Monday morning. The one 
defect of the Globe-Democrat usually has been that it 
was too much of a political organ. A big institution 
should be independent of petty politics, and that the 
Globe-Democrat is a big institution with a diginfied 
past and a great future no one can deny. When a pa- 
per such as the G.-D. used to be, becomes at once an 
organ and makes a bid for popularity of the baser 
sort by catering to the demand of the obtuse mind 
for sensational emphasis upon unimportant things, the 
spectacle is enough to make the judicious grieve. The 
Mrrror hopes that the Globe-Democrat will not let 
yellowness obtain complete mastery of its columns, 
ob Qs 
Keep This in Mind 
Look out for a movement in favor of Mr. Joseph 
W. Folk as an independent candidate for Mayor of 
St. Louis, under Republican auspices. It is not diffi- 
cult to discern the future development of the very in- 
teresting symposium arranged by the Star newspaper 
on the subject of “Who is the most useful citizen in 
St. Louis?” The answer is plain before the vote is 
cast. It is Joseph W. Folk. It looks as if Mr. John 
F. Magner, the editor, and Mr. Nathan Frank, the 
owner of the Star, and Mr. Joseph W. Folk, the 
Star’s special “property” celebrity, are the coming 
“Big Three” in St, Louis. Don’t forget this. 
ob le 
Modern Shipbuilding 
THE sailing vessel is again growing in popularity. 
It is said that it is the most serviceable and the most 
profitable type of ship in the coast trade. Modern 
inventive skill has produced a sailing vessel that is 
attracting widespread attention in the East. The 
recently built seven-masted steel schooner, owned by 
Thomas W. Lawson, has far surpassed the expecta- 
tions of her designers by covering the distance be- 
tween Boston and Norfolk, Va., in three days, which 
is at the rate of ten knots an hour. There are com- 
paratively few steamers in the coasting trade which 
could beat this record. The Lawson schooner has 
proved such a great success that other vessels of the 
same kind are now being contracted for. For certain 
kinds of traffic, the sailing vessel is better adapted than 
the steamer. And it is less expensive to operate. It 
requires neither a large crew, nor large outlays for 
coal. The new sailing ship may yet prove the re- 
demption of our merchant marine from its present hu- 
miliating position. The skill of the American ship- 
builder may be relied upon eventually to out-distance 
all his foreign competitors, without the objectionable 
aid of subsidies from the Federal Government. 
Too Much Schmitz 
WHEN Eugene E. Schmitz was elected Mayor of 
San Francisco, he was the representative of the Labor 
Union elements. Great hopes clustered round his 
name, and it was quite generally assumed that he 
would excel all his predecessors in impartiality, faith- 
fulness and independence in office. His friends used 
to make the solemn affirmation that Schmitz would 
prove the paragon of city magistrates; that his record 
could be relied upon to be such as to destroy all pros- 
pects that San Francisco would ever again elect candi- 
dates put up by either the Democratic or Republican 
party. Since then, however, the dithyrambs of praise 
and glowing expectations have ceased, and in their 
stead may now be heard murmurs of disappointment 
and discontent. Judging by current reports, Schmitz 
must not have a single friend left in the great city 
of San Francisco, if exception be made of his numerous 
The Labor Union Mayor has 
Since his election he 


appointees to office. 
undergone a complete change. 
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has displayed none of those superior qualities which 
were supposed to be exclusively his own. His ad- 
ministration has proved an exasperating failure for 
everybody but the Schmitz family and coterie of hang- 
ers-on. Some of his critics assert that the Schmitz 
administration is the worst that San Francisco ever 
had. The city’s interests and prosperity do not count 
for a doit in the Mayor’s office. Schmitz appears to 
have arrived at the conclusion that ‘all a Mayor has to 
to do is to provide “soft snaps” for his relatives and 
friends. Every important office in the city adminis 
tration is occupied by a representative of the Schmitz 
family. The city is suffering from too much Schmitz. 
Everybody that bears the romantic name of Schmitz 
has a “cinch” on a fat job in the city hall. This 
scandalous state of affairs strengthens the cause 
neither of the Union Labor party, nor of municipal 
reform. It is calculated to quench all desire for 
abandoning politics in the administration of our cities. 
San Francisco has the same experience with Schmitz 
that New York has with Low. Neither of these in- 
dependents has remained independent very long after 
assuming the duties of his office. Neither has been 
able to cut loose from corrupting influences, or to live 


up to promises made before his election. 
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Metal Production 


STRANGE to say, the production of silver is still 
increasing, and this in spite of the fact that the metal 
is now selling at the lowest price in the world’s 
history. The output in 1891 was 138,000,000 ounces; 
in 1900, 173,000,000, and in 1902, 179,000,000. The value 
of the output, in 1902, was the lowest, while the 
quantity was the highest on record. The production 
of gold, in 1902, amounted in value to $304,580,862, 
which is only about $10,000,000 below the highest 
figures on record, which were reached in 1899, before 
the outbreak of the South African war. In view of the 
rapid development of gold mining in the Transvaal 
and Rhodesia, the hope is warranted that, within a year 
or two, the production of gold will eclipse all previous 
records. An increase in the output is undoubtedly re- 
quired to enable various countries to put themselves 
on a gold basis. It is a noteworthy fact that gold 
production continues to keep step with the world’s 
requirements, although there are some authorities wha 
believe that its increase is not as rapid as it should 
be, considering the tremendous activity and require- 
ments of the world’s trade and finance. M. Leroy- 
Beaulieu, the well-known French writer on financial 
questions, recently expressed the opinion that the gold 
deposits of South Africa are approaching exhaustion, 
and that it is in anticipation of this that Kaffir stocks 
in London are in such poor demand at the present 
time. It is likely, however, that this French authority 
is making the mistake of drawing too hasty con- 
clusions. There are Transvaal mining engineers who 
declare that the reef around Johannesburg and the 
mines in Rhodesia contain thousands of million dol- 
lars’ worth of gold, and that it will be many years be- 
fore this enormous value is extracted. Besides, it is 
perfectly reasonable to look for the discovery of new 
gold fields in yarious other parts of the world within 
the not distant ruture. It is already known that there 
are valuable gold deposits in Uganda, in the Congo 
Free State, in Morocco, in China and in Siberia. So 
far as the United States, Canada and Australia are 
concerned, there is every probability that “their gold 
output will be of a very respectable volume for many 
years to come. The production of gold may be relied 
upon to grow with consumption, and to provide for the 
requirements of all the gold-standard countries of the 
world of the present and of the future. 
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A TIEN-TSIN VALENTINE 


BY JOHN H. RAFTERY. 


and Mr. Bruce Dunning agreed. Billy Halli- 
well was the “subject.” After five years of 
married life it is well that a pair of married folks can 
have a mutual love and interest in the same person. 
“Billy was the one man I knew whose friendship 
looks good to me yet,” Bruce was wont to say. 
“That’s what I say,” she would answer, “I could 
have married him, if—if I hadn’t met you, Bruce.” 
“I don’t blame you, Grace. I can’t figure him out, 
though. He couldn’t have been in love—seriously, I 
mean, he couldn’t have been in love with you, could 


To a: was at least one subject upon which Mrs, 


he, Grace?” 

“Couldn’t he? And why not?” 
pouting for a compliment. 

“T didn’t mean it that way—I—what I wanted to 
ask was, do you think he might have been? You 
know if it hadn’t been for him I wouldn’t have gone to 
Clarehill that summer.” 

And then she would look away and sigh. The con- 
versation never got further than this when Billy Halli- 
well was the topic. As a matter of poignant history in 
the lives of these two people, they had lost Halliwell 
“that summer” under circumstances mildly mysterious. 
He had gone to Clarehill in the early summer for his 
vacation. Grace Tilbury was there, the flower of the 
small flock of summer girls. Called back to his home 
in July, he had told his comrade, Bruce Dunning, 
“where to go.” 

“Go to Clarehill, Bruce,” he had said, “It’s the quiet- 
est, prettiest, loneliest spot of ’emall,and Grace Tilbury 
is there. She isn’t a bit like what we thought she was, 
Bruce. Altogether different. Don’t overlook her. She 
helps the scenery and—and all that. She’s apt to say 
things and, well, confound it, Bruce, she’s a good 
little woman, without being a fool.” 

“How odd!” laughed Bruce; but he went to Clare- 
hill. 

‘I'll be back in August,” said Billy. 

“T’ll wait for you,” quoth Dunning and so they 
shook hands. 

And Dunning went to Clarehill and found the 
“flower of the flock” and loved her and won her. 

When August was at hand they had each written 
many letters to Billy. They didn’t tell him anything, 
but they asked him to come back to Clarehill. 

“IT miss you,” she said. 

“Come on, Billy, and finish the summer with us,” 
wrote Bruce. 

“T’ll be there within a week,” answered Billy, writ- 
ing on the first of the month. 

But August passed and September came, but Billy 
Halliwell came not. Bruce got a letter from him, 
dated at San Francisco, but he said nothing of his 
plans, explained nothing, never mentioned Grace. To 
find a friend or lose one is an event in the life of a 
man. Dunning had won a woman, but be began to 
suspect that he had lost a friend and, strange to say, 
he was not wholly happy. Billy gave him no en- 
couragement to write, no address, asked no questions, 
told no tales. 

Grace wondered and said nothing. Her curiosity 
was aroused and left ungratified. She would have 
written to Billy if she had known where he was or 
whither he was bent. A woman who has lost the 
thread of a secret is as hapless as a man who has lost 
a friend. Men and women cannot give up the neces- 
sities of life without bitter struggles. But Dunning 
lost his best friend and Grace was puzzled and neither 
said much till they had been married a month, and 
then, each remembering a reality, they talked of Halli- 
well across their teacups. 


she would say, 


For five years he was an 


occasional “topic.” They could always get in tune on 
this old, mutual, beloved theme. Where was poor 
Billy? Why had he not come back that August to 
finish their summer at Clarehill? He had never 
known of their courtship, their wedding, their subse- 
quent lives. 

But when Grace’s uncle came back from Tien-Tsin, 
one day, and told them that Billy Halliwell was there, 
an officer in the Chinese army, they both wrote to him 
and asked him why he had dropped them. 

“Why didn’t you come back, as you promised, to 
spend that summer at Clarehill?” she wrote. 

“We have been married five years now, Billy,” 
wrote Dunning, “and we never stop talking of you. 
Why don’t you write us? What prompted you to 
leave me so suddenly and without a word? Did I do 
anything to hurt you? You know I never meant it, 
if I did it. We waited at Clarehill till the end of 
September, hoping you would come. Won’t you write 
to us and tell us what ails.you? Grace has never quit 
hoping you’d come back to us, Billy. I’d be jealous 
of her if I knew that you’d ever thought of her. You 
didn’t, did you, Bill? Col. Tilbury gave us your ad- 
dress. Do write.” 

It was on St. Valentine’s Day that the answer came. 
In it was a little kodak picture of a tall, fair-haired 
man walking by a low hedge with a girl by his side. 
In an angle of the meadow some sheep were grazing. 
The summer trees swung low branches across the 
grass. The man’s long arm was resting about the 
woman’s shoulder as they walked. The woman’s 
arm was about his waist. Their backs were turned. 

“The little picture I enclose,” wrote Halliwell, “is 
the only one I have of you, Bruce—of you and Mrs. 
Dunning. Do you recognize it? I want two new 
ones so that I can see your faces. You’ve had your 
backs turned towards me these five years and I want 
to remember how you looked. Send me two pictures 
of yourselves. I guess you’ll both remember the day 
this picture was taken; it should absolve me of your 
accusation about not coming to Clarehill that first 
week in August. I did come, or I couldn’t have taken 
this picture. It was one of those good, cold-blue days 
for snapshots when I came. I saw you walking in 
the meadow down by the orchard, and you were watch- 
ing the sheep. I remember quite well. I stole up be- 
hind you to ‘catch you’ in a picture. I was looking in 
the finder to fix a focus—you know what a kodak-fiend 
I am, Bruce—and then, do you remember, your arm 
went round her and hers round you, and you walked 
away. I got the picture—it’s a fair print, don’t you 
think, Bruce?—but I saw how things were going and 


I hated to ‘butt in.’ Lovers always resent the ‘mutual 


friend,’ so I got away without your seeing me. 
“Then I came West—to ’Frisco—as I wrote you— 
and from that good port to Hong Kong, for ad- 
venture. I’ve had plenty of it, but I would like to 
get two good portraits of you and Mrs, Dunning.” 

Thus Bruce Dunning read Halliwell’s letter to his 
wife, while she stared at the little photograph and 
remembered well the day and the walk in the meadow 
and all that it did and did not mean to her now. 

“Do you think he was in love with you, Grace?” 
asked Dunning, taking the picture. 

“Nonsense! No, I don’t think so,” she laughed, 
looking over his shoulder. 

They were very still for a moment, but then he 
tossed away the letter and the little picture and said: 

“Send him our pictures, Grace. It’ll cheer him up, 
don’t you think?” 

But when Bruce was gone, she looked away out of 
the window and to herself said: 

“Cheer him up? ‘Do I think’ he was in love with 
me? I wish I had known as much then as I know 
now !” 

And the good little woman’s black eyes wandered 
vacantly over many photographs before she found the 
valentines for Billy Halliwell. 
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THE PERSONALITY OF CHRIST 


BY M, A. F. 


“What is the secret of the attraction of ‘Ben Hur?’ 
No one, it seems, knows, exactly. * * * As for the 
writer of this article, like raul, ‘I am debtor both to 
the Greeks and the Barbarians; to the wise and to 
the unwise, and there is, after calm reflection, nothing 
in ‘Ben Hur’ that diminishes the sublimity of the life 
of Jesus of Nazareth or touches to the verge of bathos 
the unutterable pathos of his death, or takes from the 
tremendous pity of the thought that, looking upon the 
world to-day, the death and even the resurrection of the 
Man of Galilee were as vain as all the vain things of 
the world proclaimed of Solomon. There it is—the 
tragedy of a God dying for the untold myriads who 
have rejected, are rejecting and will reject the grace 
designed to be bestowed in the sacrifice, for other 
myriads who, mistaking the meaning of that sacrifice, 
have made the world, at times, a hell in His sweet name. 
And over against all this, the moral of the book or the 
play, that, after all, in spite of all the spirit of the 
world, it is love and faith that alone can save!” 


William Marion Reedy in the St. Louts Mirror, February 5, 1903. 


HE secret of the attraction of the play “Ben 
Hur,” and the secret of the attraction of all 
such books and plays, is the love and the rev- 

erence that is felt by millions of the human race for 
the Saviour of the World. “He is not here, he is 
risen,” said the angel at the tomb. “And behold, I am 
with you all days, even to the consummation of the 
world,” said Christ—his last words before his ascen- 
sion into Heaven. The belief that Christ was God; 
that his words were, as he said, “truth indeed,” and 
that he lives in and with the “children of the King- 
dom,” is held by millions of faithful Christians in this 
present time and period. “For as in one body we have 
many members, but all the members have not the 
same office, so we, being many, are one body in Christ 
and every one members of one another.” Thus St 
Paul to the Romans, and, for that matter, St. Paul to 
the Americans, for his epistle is given a wider and 
more frequent reading in America to-day than it ever 
received in Christian Rome. Christ lives. *This the 
Christian believes. He is as much the head of his 
children to-day as He was when He spoke to his 
“little ones” at the last supper in the upper room at 
Jerusalem, when He prayed “that they all may be one, 
as thou, Father, in me and I in thee; that they also 
may be one in us; that the world may believe that 
thou hast sent me.” The Christian belief is that 
Christ is contemporaneous. Why not? Are those wha 
live to-day any less precious to Christ than those wha 
walked the shores of Galilee with him? And have 
they not over and over again his own words for an 
intimate communion with him in love? “He that 
hath my commandments and keepeth them he it is 
that loveth me; and he that loveth me shall be loved 
of my Father; and-I will love him and will manifest 
myself to him.” Again: “And my Father will love 
him and we will come to him and make our abode 
with him.” 

Shall one say, on reading this, that it is sancti- 
monious; that it is cant; that it is trite and outworn? 
Yet they are the words of the Christ, and as the Jews 
said, who came back to the Sanhedrim after hearing his 
discourses, and as Ben Hur says to Simonides, “Never 
man spake as this man spake.” 

Was Jesus an imposter ? . 

What profit could he have had in imposture? He 
He had 
He was “not of this 
world.” He gave up his life as the supreme -proof 
of his sincerity—one word to Pontius Pilate and he 
had been saved. 

Was Jesus insane—the victim of illusion, or an 
obsession, or religious mania? If so, then is chaos 


sought neither riches nor power nor fame. 
not where to lay his head. 
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above order; then are the products of an unbalanced 
mind superior to those of the perfect intellect—in- 
sanity is more admirable than sanity; disorder is order 
in its highest forms. No utterances from the lips of 
man are more sane, more wise, more orderly than the 
utterances and acts of Jesus of Nazareth. It is reflec- 
tion on man’s intelligence to assert that the highest 
philosophy ever conceived, the noblest speeches ever 
uttered, the most sublime sacrifices ever offered, have 
been surpassed by the teachings and works of a mad- 
man. 

The picture the Evangelists give of Jesus is the 
type and perfect example of meekness, humility and 
self-sacrifice. Yet his talk is of himself as the Son of 
God. The one is the Son,. the other the Father. The 
first personal pronouns we <a 
ever on his lips. Never was there before, never has 
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they,” “mine” are 


there been since, such transcendent and unapproach- 
able egoism. His discourses are of himself or have 
ultimate reference to himself. He makes himself the 
beginning and ending, the alpha and omega of things, 
and with a magnitude of assumption that in any other 
man that ever lived would. be grotesque and ridicu- 
lous, but in him is perfectly suitable. He exacts the 
attention, obedience and devotion of all men to his 
person. And he not only speaks continually of him- 
self, but he puts forth personal claims for himself, 
the like of which were never made before and have 
never been made since. Take a few of them: 


“I am the light of the world.” 

“I am the resurrection and the life and he who be- 
lieveth in me though he be dead already yet shall he 
live.”’ 

“Heaven and earth shall pass away but my words 
shall not pass away.”’ 

“Come unto me all ye that labour and are heavy 
laden and I will give you rest.’ 


“He that eateth my flesh and drinketh my blood 
abides in me and I in him.” 

“T am the living bread which came down from 
heaven.”’ 

“He that heareth my word and believeth in: him 
that sent me hath everlasting life.’’ 

“‘He that cometh to me shall not hunger and he that 
believeth in me shall never thirst.”’ 

“T will raise him up at the last day.” 

“T am from above.’’ 

“T am not of the world.” 

“T am the way and the life.’’ 

“He that leaveth father and mother for my sake 
shall have a hundred fold even in this world.” 

“All power is given to me in heaven and on earth.” 

“I know him because I am from him and he hath 
sent me.” 

“Before Abraham was made I am.” 

“The woman saith to him: I know that the Mes- 
sias cometh (who is called Christ): therefore when he 
is come he will tell us all things. Jesus saith to her: 
‘I am he, who am speaking with thee.’ ”’ 


‘ Lord how is it that thou wilt 


These personal pronouns are met at the beginning 
or at the end of every brief sentence. And even this 
mark of what would be called egoism in any one else 
is overshadowed by the vast assumption of authority 
and power and the demand for implicit and unques- 
tioning obedience in every word. 
any natural man that ever lived could have spoken 


Is it possible that 


them? Is it possible that any natural man that ever 
lived could even have thought them or framed them 
in his own mind? Is there any living man who can 
tell their whole meaning now? 

There have been great and good men in the world, 
and there have been great and bad men. There have 
been fanatics and imposters. But no man, however 
great and good or great and bad; however wild a fa- 
natic or enormous an imposter ever lived who dared 
to make such claims or could ever have conceived them, 
supposing he possessed the hardihood to assert them. 
All men have not accepted the words and recognized 
the supreme and absolute claims of Jesus; but all 
men, those against him as well as those for him, have, 
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by common consent, carefully abstained from the 


ground covered by those claims and left it to him 
alone. 

Now to those who accept the words of Christ and 
embrace the rule “keep his commandments,” the words 
and promises of Christ are implicitly believed. One 
has to believe all that He said or believe none of it. 
It is not logical to say “This I believe and that I do 
not believe,” for there were no idle speeches or frivo- 
lous phrases. Each word is freighted with the deepest 
Moreover, belief brings the fulfillment of 
’ and here 


meaning. 
the promise of manifestation of “abiding;’ 
lies the secret of the worship of the Christ. The be- 
liever offers to Christ his dearest possession—the will. 
He learns to suffer and to endure, to return good for 
evil, and to “do all things” for Christ’s sake. 

It is one of the strangest features of anti-Christian 
thought to-day that it professes to know Christ better 
than those who adopt him publicly and square their 
lives by his Gospel. It does not take Christ at his 
word, but upon its own conception. It fixes Chris- 
tianity within the bounds only of such Christians 
(save the mark!) as have made the world seem 
at times “a hell in his sweet name.” Is there nothing 
to set over against “the untold myriads who have re- 
iected, are rejecting and will reject” the grace im- 
parted by his death, but those who profess his religion 
only to bring it into disrepute? Surely the writer can- 
not be mistaken in the persistence in the world of 
other myriads who follow in meekness, purity and 
self-denial the lowly Nazarene. The marvelous “se- 
cret of attraction” is indeed the secret of love and 
faith, but it is not the love and faith that are in- 
definite, far off, ethical abstructions. 
heartfelt, heart-reaching love of the clod for the star, 
of the soul for its Maker and the faith that the words 
of Christ are life indeed and truth indeed. And those 
who possess that love and faith and work and live by 


They are the 


it—are they few? They are as the sands of the sea; 
but the world knows them not and sees them not. 
Their secret is guarded as a treasure of great worth. 

The writer is reminded, when reading such thought- 
ful articles as “The Secret of ‘Ben Hur,’” of the 
blindness of the world to what is going on in its 
midst. He is reminded of those Romans who saw the 
midnight gatherings of the first Christians and were 
seized with love for the Christ; of such as Vinicius 
in “Quo Vadis,” and of Marius the Epicurean. 

And as to those who reject Christ and His teach- 
ings, there is a world of pity for their blindness—a 
blindness that human power alone cannot remove. 
The words of Christ were spoken in parables that 
“seeing they may not see and hearing they may not 
understand.” “Judas saith to him, not the Iscariot, 
manifest thyself 
to us and not to the world?” Jesus answered and 
said to him: “If any one love me he will keep my 
word and My Father will love him and we will 
come to him and make our abode in him. I will not 
now speak many things with you. For the prince of 
the world cometh and in me he hath not any thing. 
But that the world may know that I love the Father 
and as the Father hath given me commandmeni, so 
do. i." : 

Everything pertaining to Christ is loved by his 
followers, and reverenced by those whom He attracts. 
It isn’t the literature of “Ben Hur” that draws peo- 
ple. It is the story. However badly told, it carries 
with it the suggestion of that other story, the story 
of the Man-God, the Saviour, He who takes upon 
himself the burdens of the heavy-laden. It is indeed 
“the beautiful story,” the story that consoles us for 
the wretchedness of this world with the promise of 
another life, the glory of which “eye hath not seen, 
ear hath not heard, nor hath it entered into the mind 
of man to conceive.” 
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SAINT VALENTINE MORN 


BY ERNEST M ’GAFFEY, 


HE sweet spring air assailed his room, 
ii That lay within the dingy walls, 
Where tall and gaunt the hospitals 
Spread o’er him like the wings of Doom; 
Its freshness thrilled his lips like wine 
That morning of Saint Valentine. 


All night the nurses to and fro 

Had passed along the half-lit halls. 
He heard the sound of piteous calls 
And the dull clock-ticks, beating slow, 
And said, as paled the gray star-shine, 
“To-morrow is Saint Valentine.” 


The wagons rattled on the street, 

A school-boy whistled loud and shrill, 
A sparrow chirped upon the sill 

And distant chimes a chorus beat, 
While incense rose in many a shrine 
To greet the good Saint Valentine. 


The empty glass beside his bed 

Held no blithe blossom for the day, 
His thin white hands went far astray 
And idly groped about his head; 

His lips, fast narrowing to a line, 
Still murmured of Saint Valentine. 


Then Dawn came in and touched his lips 
With one swift kiss and hurried on; 
And he to utter peace was gone, 
Unreckoning of the soul's eclipse ; 
Full on his forehead lay the sign, 
And Death was his Saint Valentine. 
From February Valley Magazine. 


Ye ce ee oe 
THE BARRINGTON EPISODE 


BY J. F. MILBANK D. D. 
VERY woman is at heart an aristocrat. Even 
the primitive Sarah, “delighted to call Abraham 


Lord.” 
Woman is seldom a socialist or even a good demo- 
The aristocratic is there, only awaiting the 
The Lord is always attractive, no mat- 
It is instinct with woman. She 
There’s 


crat. 
magic touch. 
ter how unattractive. 
doesn’t want equality; just the other thing. 
always the desire to be better than the next woman; 
to see her own name first on the list. Even the spell- 
ing of the name comes in for no small consideration, 
as every country editor knows, sometimes to his cost 
and disquiet of mind. It must be Maie Brown-Hug- 
gins. The smallest village has its sets and coteries. 


Woman does it. Man follows. It’s the quietest way 


out of it—for man. It’s all very amusing. In small 
places it helps out the monotony of existence. 

It is not a question of nationality. It is human 
nature—woman’s nature. Perhaps a shopkeeping An- 
glo-Saxondom brings it out more clearly than in coun- 
tries less given to trade and economics. 

An American or an Englishman may be a com- 
moner to-day—a shopkeeper—but if he strikes luck, 
or wins success, Madam soon sees to it that they “go 
up higher.” Indeed, nothing’s too high, no position 
too exalted to reach, even if it be a Vice-Royaltyship 
for one of the daughters. It is the feminine instinct— 
weakness—what you like. It is the aris ocratic in- 
stinct. Nothing can kill it off. Rebuff can’t; that only 
changes the venue—if it does that—and it seeks other 
fields to conquer. Woman is always looking up. Even 


in religion it’s the same. Cardinal Manning found it 
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so, and spoke some rather plain words to those of the 
sex who look upon religion “as a sort of key to Gros- 
venor Square.” 

In England, when a tradesman has made a good 
thing out of his shop, he must no longer “go to 
chapel,” i. e., be a Dissenter, as all non-Episcopalian 
Protestants are called. No, indeed. The “chapel” sees 
him no more. It is exchanged for “The Church.” The 
sect gives way to “The Establishment”—the Preacher 
yields the pas to the Vicar. This is woman’s work. 
To a certain extent this holds good in America. True, 
we haven’t an established church or the Peerage to 
receive the Beerage, but we do the best we can, and 
woman receives every credit for getting “ as near the 
rose” as possible. Perhaps Providence made her so. 

Every little town has its ancestry worshipers among 
the sex, and, oh! the astonishing pedigrees they 
evolve! Sir Bernard Burke had the reputation of 
being very kind in this direction. He could temper the 
cold fact of history most mercifully to some of the 
new families, and was kindly indulgent where there 
was a not too patent case of bar-sinister. But in 
America, we “go everything better.” 

All our forbears were either at Crecy or Agincourt. 
Certainly nothing more modern than Malplaquet or 
the Low Countries. One wonders where the “com- 
mon people” are, if there ever were any. We are re 
minded of the little girl who, going through a ceme- 
tery with her mother, and noticing the laudatory and 
complimentary epitaphs, remarked:-“Mamma, where’s 
all the naughty peoples?” 

This spirit it is, no doubt, which accounts for the 
international marriage register—a register which is 
growing so rapidly that it will soon form a Blue Book 
of itself. 
prefer to call it a Red Book, because the results of 
the international affairs du coeur (or du cash) so 


A cynic and much disgusted American might 


often spell martyrdom. 
The 
American girl deserves our sympathy, and our deepest 
pity. We will not be unkind here, and say anything 
about the extraordinary haste and hurry—the blind 
neglect—connected with the whole thing. But as far 
as the young lady was concerned, she was following 
only the old biblical bent of her sex. “Sarah delighted 
to call him Lord.” the real thing, 
though. He was a Lord, and his letters patent of Di- 
vine creation. No bogus Baron about Abraham, or 
“the Dukes of Edom.” 

going to be scared by the 


St. Louis has very recently had a sample. 


Abraham was 


But American girls are not 
“Barrington” bogey. It will 
not be a permanent bogey, like some Lord’s old family 
ghost. However, for the sake of many things, for 
many reasons, let us hope that in the future the lordly 
applicants for American dollars and ducats and 
duchesses will be better accredited and vouched for by 
their Ambassadors and Consuls than the St. Louis 
soi-distant Guardsman and hero of Mafeking. 
If we had 
read it in a novel, the verdict would at once have 
been: “How flimsy, how badly put together! Nobody 


The whole thing seems so preposterous. 


would have been such a fool on either side. Too thin! 
Less ‘plotty’ than a dime novel, or a modern Pixley 
extravaganza.” , 

Yet there it is, and again, “truth is stranger than 
fiction.” 

Let us anticipate more care and scrutiny on the 
part of mothers and aunts who, themselves possessing 
the aristocratic desire, wish to visit “me child and me 
niece” at the “dear old place.” Men build their chd- 
teaux d’Espagne, but the women determine to occupy 
them and play the chatelaine. Sometimes the game 
of playing the chatelaine is dearly bought. 

The hard-working, 


“common 
fellow” of an American father may well put before 
his daughter all the pros and cons of being “My 


women-respecting, 


especially the cons—before the irrevocable step 
is taken. There’s every precedent for considering the 
thing well first, if the Lord be the Simon-pure thing, 
with Bond street stamped on every article of his at- 
tire, and his accent that which can only be acquired, as 
Thackeray so cleverly said, “at the knees of Alma 
Mater” (Oxford.) 

With all this which weighs so heavily with woman, 
the American girl had well think twice. Nobody blames 
the Lord; we mean the real Lord Barrington. He is, 
to our mind, the least and the last to be censured. 
He simply comes and brings his “goods” to the mar- 
ket. The shame is, and the pity is ’tis true, that 
there is such a market on the soil of the United 
States. The American father and brother may well 
say to that incomparable feminine—the American girl 


Lady,” 


—‘“Dearest, we know how your sex looks at these 
things, but, putting all romance aside, is the game 
worth the candle?” 


ce te oe oe 
SHORT SERMONS 


BY HARRY COWELL. 


I. 


NE morning as I was returning home from a 

f not quite Satanic going to and fro in the 

earth, and from walking up and down in it, 

I came upon what seemed to be a mere child, clad in 

a flower-fair muslin gown, sitting by the wayside, her 

face hidden in her hands, sobbing, as if her little heart 

would break. As I drew near, I noticed that the 
white-flower frock was slightly soiled. 

“What is the matter, little girl?” I asked. “What 
are you crying about?” 

She raised her tear-stained face—a much older 
face than I had expected to see. 

“I am crying over spilt milk,” she answered; and 
her sobs broke out afresh. 

“It’s no use,” I said. 

4 “What else is one to do?” 

“How did it happen?” I inquired, ignoring her 
question. 

“I took my life in my hands,” she confessed, “and 
raised it to the lips of a man who seemed O, so thirs- 
ty. He tasted it; then handed it back to me. It was 
whisky, not milk, he wanted. When I learned that, 
I let the cup fall to the ground.” Again she fell to 
sobbing. 

“Don’t cry; it’s no use,” I argued. 

“It is use, and I can’t help it. 
do?” 

“O, anything,” I said, weakly, and went on my 
way. 


“Tt is use,” she insisted. 


What else is one to 


II. 


Years passed. One afternon I came upon a woman 
dressed in a gaudy scarlet gown all bedraggled and 
bespattered, lying in the mud by the wayside, laugh: 
ing. 

“What are you doing, lying there?” I cried in 
wonder, 

She opened her bleared eyes and looked at me. 
“I know you,” she said, rudely; “the last time I saw 
you, you wanted to know why I was crying; now you 
want to know why I am laughing. What else is one 
to do?—one must either laugh or cry.” And _ that 
dreadful laugh began again. 

“Sister,” I said, reaching out my right hand while 
I drew my skirts close about me with my left, “sister, 
let me help you to get on your feet. You must make 
a fresh start.” 

She laughed sardonically, and began singing in a 
cracked voice: 


“Humpty-dumpty sat on a wall; 
Humpty-dumpty had a great fall. 

















All the king’s horses and all the king’s men 
Cannot put Humpty-dumpty where she was again.” 
And she laughed a fiendish refrain. 

“For God’s sake,” I exclaimed, “don’t laugh so!” 

“Madam,” she said, epigrammatically, “a fallen 
woman is a Humpty-dumpty. I must laugh. What else 
is one to do?” 

As I hurried away, I fancied I could hear the sobs 
of a child mingled with that horrible laugh. 


III, 


Again the years passed. One evening, about the 
hour of the Angelus, I came upon a crone by the way- 
side, dressed in faded gray that matched her scanty 
hair. She was kneeling in the dust of the road, her 
face towards the setting sun. As I passed by on the 
other side, I heard her pray hoarsely: “O Thou who, 
though without sin, didst never once stoop down for 
a stone, whose sacred feet did not disdain the nard, be 
merciful to me, a sinner!” 

And she went on into the West, and was lost in the 
From Town Talk. 


ob cls ce Ls 
A PROSAIC FUTURE 


BY JAMES J. RUSSELL. 


glory of the sun. 


ORD. CURZON of Kedleston, Viceroy of India, 
b had a boisterously grand time, a few weeks 
ago. His Durbar, judging by press dispatches, 
surpassed the splendors of the Moguls and of the 
Cesars. It was magnificent, expensive and impress- 
ive. It made the poor, benighted Hindoo stare in be- 
wilderment and absorb new ideas of the might and 
pride of Great Britain. The pageant was of such 
extraordinary proportions, and the Viceroy succeeded 
in making his own august personage so ubiquitous 
and central, that some of his green-eyed critics are 
talking of the propriety of referring hereafter to the 
great Oriental empire as Curzoneese, instead of India. 
It is said that “everything was gorgeous.” Lord 
Curzon had let it become known that “money was 
no object.” He was out for a devil of a time. He 
had been in India for some years and waiting impa- 
tiently for just this opportunity to display his viceregal 
power and splendor. His efforts to dazzle were ably 
and nobly seconded by the numerous rajahs, who are 
still lording it over the meek and gentle Hindoo. 
There is nothing that appeals more to the imagination 
of the Oriental potentate than extravagant display and 
luxurious riotousness. Costly trappings and. accessor- 
ies, picturesque pageants, and vain pomp and glories 
are what count for the most in the Orient. 

A few years ago, India was in the throes of a ter- 
rible famine. Starvation and pestilence stalked abroad 
from the coast of Bengal to the Himalayas. It is 
surmised that several millions of people perished. 
Missionaries sent heart-rending accounts of the con- 
ditions of want and suffering which then prevailed. 
Outside countries did all they could to succor the 
afflicted 
drop in a_ bucket. 


classes, but their contributions were as a 
The philanthropic Englishman 
was much wrought up over the news from His Maj- 
esty’s Oriental Dominions. It was so unpleasant, so 
aggravating, so depressing, don’t you know! But he 
finally consoled himself with the elastic thought that 
the Hindoo was, after all, used to such things. 


ines are of frequent occurrence in India. 


Fam- 
They are as 
recurrent there as discussions of the negro problem 
in the United States. One of the most interesting 
and picturesque sights in India is a real famine. Any- 
body that contemplates visiting that country should 
delay doing so until the news arrives that the rice 
and wheat crops have failed once more. To walk 
through the famine-stricken sections of India is a 
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grand sight. It is calculated to give one more shudders 
than the most decadent works of d’Annunzio or the 
most shriekingly thrilling outgush of Marie Corelli. 

India has become famous for its famines, the hor- 
rors of which can hardly be imagined. Every tourist 
that is eager to “do” the land of the Hindoo and 
Parsee pays special attention to the famine features. 
He is both horrified and attracted at the sight of 
skeletoned, groaning natives lying around in heaps, 
talking incoherently, eating sand and grass, alternately 
cursing and praying, crawling up to the feet of Euro- 
pean “sight-seers,” and then sinking back into their 
previous comatose state of gibbering despair. 

It is a strange country—is India. It is a country 
of ghastly suffering and gorgeous Durbars. It con- 
tains millions and millions of people that are forever 
on the verge of starvation, whose existence is.one un- 
ceasing round of misery and gaunt want, to whom 
liberty is an. unknown dream, and to whom existence 
means oppressive slavery. There has been little im- 
provement in the native’s condition since the days of 
Warren Hastings. England is undoubtedly making 
vigorous efforts, at least occasionally, to bring about 
better conditions, but nothing worth mentioning will 
be accomplished until the rajahs are induced, or com- 
pelled, to abandon the attitude which they have main- 
tained for centuries and down to the present day. 

But there is one fine ray of hope. Some enterpris- 
ing millionaires are about to establish rolling mills. 
Their “philanthropic” instincts have been stirred up 
by the knowledge that there are beautifully rich iron 
and coal deposits in Bengal, and so they are now 
organizing to “civilize” the land of the devotees of 
Buddha and Mohammed with smoke-belching chimneys 
and roaring iron furnaces. Up to the time of going to 
press, the rumor that Morgan is behind the new 
scheme is not confirmed. Neither is there any special 
reason to believe that Gates is backing it up, with the 
intention ultimately to “sell out” to the United States 
Steel Corporation. 

It is certainly significant that tne Durbar is so 
closely followed by these reports of a contemplated 
capitalistic exploitation of Indian iron and coal mines. 
Maybe, some of the rajahs have been induced to take 
a few bunches of common stock in the new corpera- 
tions, and convinced that steam, soot and iron are the 
things which India most nees, if it is to keep abreast 
of the times of “general prosperity.” After the fur- 
naces have once been started up, civilization will enter 
India with a rush, and make one clean swecp of ail 
the sleepy, foggy notions of Kismet and Nirvana, and 
knock atl the props from under the feet of Buddha 
and Brahma. 

Iron and steel mills, and al] that they imply or 
are associated with, should prove the salvation of the 
poor Hindoo classes. Obsolete caste classifications and 
famine will rapidly disappear when the daily penny-2- 
liner of Calcutta contains quotations for Bengal pig 
iron. When India has once entered the ranks of stcel- 
rail producing countries of the world, then wheat and 
rice crops will become of secondary importance, and 
the treacherous monsoon may stay where it always 
comes from—the solitudes of the Indian ocean. But 
what will become of Oriental romance, Durbars, the 
religious sanctity of the Ganges and the poetry of the 
Lotos? 

Civilization a la Wall Street is destined soon to 
destroy the idyllic conditions India’s dolce far 
nienle so sweetly sung by a recent lyrist: 


The poor, benighted Hindoo, 

He does the best he kin do, 

He sticks to his caste 

From first to last 

And for pants he makes his skin do. 


of 





THREE VALENTINES 


BY ROY FARRELL GREENE, 


Ribbon-tied braids and a pink pinafore 

When I first paid you, with rapture divine, 
Tributes in verse, on a wee valentine. 
Rhymes then were difficult, well though I knew 
Eyes that were blue somehow rhymed well with you. 
Yet I love’s compliments managed to pay, 
Fervent though scrawled on St. Valentine’s Day. 


Yo: were a schoolgirl, I’m thinking, and wore 


You were a woman when next I confessed 
Love in less stanzas, though better expressed 
Than were the rhythmic precursors of joy 

Once ripping out of the heart of a boy. 
Though we’d grown altered in stature and face 
Love in our hearts found of change not a trace. 
So I with pleading and passionate lay 

Wooed you again on St. Valentine’s Day. 


This is the sequence—love’s tribute the third! 
Long though I’ve sought for a sweet enough word 
Just to begin it, dear joy of my life, 

Playmate in schooldays, and sweetheart, and wife. 
Dearly I love you, and love you I will 

Up life’s fair morning slope, down o’er the hill. 
Husband and lover, to you I’d still pay 

Largesse of love on St. Valentine’s Day. 


ok eh bh ce 


IBLE exegesis is making rapid progress. It is 


MILLIONAIRE EXEGETISTS 
BY FRANCIS A. HOUSE. 

B fast developing “into an interesting sort of 

sport which may be indulged by all who think 


they amount to anything, and who have come to the 
conclusion that it is their bounden duty to inform the 
world of the conclusions they have arrived at in 
regard to the value and meaning of the Scriptures. 
This sport is what is known as “Higher Criticism.” 
A “Higher Critic” is he who believes that none of 
the Biblical writers knew what he was talking about, 
and that the events and sayings chronicled in the .Old 
and New Testament can only be explained by him 
who was ushered into this queer world many cen- 
turies after St. John recorded his “Revelations” on 
the island of Patmos. 
these “Higher Critics.’ 
their time 
vocation, and have already succeeded in criticising 
the Scriptures into nothing. Others dabble in criticism 
only when they have nothing else to do, and when 


There are various kinds of 
all 
the pursuit of their chosen, noble 


’ 


Some of them devote 


to 


the restless spirit of self-sacrifice prompts them to 
waste their brain tissue in efforts that do not result 
in pecuniary profits. 

To the latter class of Bible exegetists belongs Mr. 
John D. Rockefeller, Jr. 
intellect and phenomenally large bank account has 


This young man of profound 


lately undertaken the task of expounding Christ’s in- 
junction toa young man of great possessions: “If thou 
wilt be perfect, go and sell that thou hast, and give 
to the poor, and thou shalt have treasure in heaven; 
and come and follow me.” These simple words have 
a very plain and simple meaning, at least to the ordi- 
nary mind, but, on account of the fact that his is 
not an ordinary mind, the young Standard Oil scholar 
lately ventured the opinion that the Nazarene was 
somewhat “off” when He uttered those words, and 
that He failed to foresee the time when Standard Oil 
stock would be paying fifty per cent dividends, and 
make it an exceedingly difficult task for its owners to 
be satisfied with less. 

“I do not think,” says the learned and critical scion 
of the noble House of Rockefeller, “that we can ac- 
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cept the teaching to give up everything in a literal 


sense.” Of course, we cannot. Any man that holds 
one hundred shares of Standard Oil stock, selling at 
seven hundred dollars a share, can see that. The 
adolescent exegetist should calm himself. Christ 


never had the Standard Oil millionaires in His mind 
when He preached the advisability of dropping vulgat 
pelf. Christ knew quite well what a misfortune it 
would be for the people of the United States and the 
world and civilization in general, if.the Standard Oil 
Company were to reduce the price of oil and to forego 
the pleasures of increased dividends. Be calm, Mr. 
Rockefeller! The Nazarene never had you or your 
associates in His mind. He only talked to the com- 
mon rabble, to those who allow themselves to be held 
up every year by philanthropic millionaires, who found 
“charitable trusts” and “hot air” universities. 

“Conditions are different,’ continues the scholarly 
critic. Certainly they are. Any fool can see that. 
When Christ walked on this planetary globe, nobody 
dreamed or talked of oil monopolies, of concentrating 
banks and trust companies, of extorting choice re- 
bates from servile railroad corporations and of ma- 
nipulations on the New York stock exchange. Christ, 
my dear young man, was nothing but a dreamer, with 
all the impractical ideas of a dreamer; a dreamer who 
thought it wrong for anybody to take more than be- 
longed to him; who believed that we should love our 
neighbor as we do ourselves, and that the worship of 
Mammon is a sinful, foolish failing. Does Mr. Rocke- 
feller really think that Christ intended to lay down 
rules for this so eminently practical age? Let him 
reassure himself. The “dreamer of the Ghetto,” who 
was born in a manger and died the death of a social 
outcast on Golgotha, never dreamed of. making the 
by-laws of the Standard Oil Company, or of prescribing 
rules of moral and social conduct for millionaires. 
His kingdom was not of this world, He told the 
cowardly, smooth and contemptible Roman magis- 
trate who “washed his hands,” so why should any- 
body persist in harboring the idea that He took vital 
interest in the administration of ill-gotten wealth, and 
that he had foreknowledge of the time when the com- 
mon people would rebel against the oppression of the 
wealthy and voice feelings calculated seriously to 
perturb the equanimity of bloated bondholders and 
serene coupon-cutters. 

Christ did not talk for the “Christian gentlemen” 
of the twentieth century, for those who sell hard coal 
at twenty dollars a ton, and employ boys and girls 
at the remunerative rate of three cents an hour for 
twelve hours’ work. 

But let us give our young scholar the floor again. 
He continues: “Nevertheless, we can conscientiously 
give up some things, and the question for each man to 
answer is, ‘What can we give up in our life?’” This is 
undoubtedly a vital question which Mr. Rockefeller 
propounds. And it is most astonishing to read that 
the young man has a really clever answer to it. “I 
think we might find a solution by giving up those 
things that may tend to keep our thoughts from Christ 
and His work.” 
somewhat diminished by a failure to point out what 


But the cleverness of the answer is 
“those things” are. Mr. Rockefeller, was, perhaps, 
too timid to unbosom himself as generously as the sub- 
ject demanded. Loyalty to his-father and relatives and 
friends forbade him to increase the value and lucidity 
of his Bible exegesis. 

However, we of the common rabble have a fairly 
intelligent idea of what “those things” are, for they 
are pressed home to our understanding with irresist- 


ibly enlightening force by the size of our coal bills and 
the rising quotations for the necessaries of life. And, 
perhaps, the young expounder of Christian dogma has 
an inkling himself of the nature of the things which 
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make “the heathen rage and people imagine a vain 
thing.” For, if we are not misinformed, he himself is 
a conspicuous figure in daily Wall street operations, in 
the unscrupulous game which involves the handling of 
millions and the ruin of thousands, and in which the 
most fundamental rules of honesty are constantly be- 
ing violated. 

However, we are willing to give the young man 
the benefit of the doubt. He may, after all, have the 
right sort of ideas, but be unable to free himself from 
the temptations which surround him, or to act as he 


would if he weré not the son of his father. He is the 
slave of circumstances and surroundings. He would, 
but he cannot. He knows there is an ideal the 


realization of which is devoutly to be wished. And, 
perhaps, he knows, also, that the existing order of 
things does not permit of such a realization. But he 
does not seem to know that, maugre all difficulties, all 
dissappointments and all obstacles, that ideal will be 
teached some day, long after the time when our dust 
shall be found stopping a bunghole, and the proud 
capitol at Washington is tumbled into ruins. 


ab ch bs 


-HER ULTIMATE CONCLUSION 


BY ZOE ANDERSON NORRIS. 


over his book, to go to a reception, fully confi- 

dent that the front door would no sooner be 
closed on her than he would spring up wildly, dress 
and go prowling about the city till all hours of the 
morning, heaven only knew where. 

All the way down town she pictured him dressing, 
primping, perfuming, preparing to go. 

The house at which the reception was held was 
ablaze with lights. She rang the bell, presented her 
card and was admitted. Mrs. Graham received her 
graciously, begging her to lay aside her wraps and be 
seated, which she did, taking a large rocking-chair op- 
posite the couch upon which her hostess had seated 
herself, resting rather gracefully than otherwise upon 
its gaily colored, profusely piled-up pillows of down. 

Beatrice was amazed at the change in Mrs. Gra- 
ham. It had been two years or more since she had at- 
tended her receptions. Then she had been bright and 
gay to an extraordinary degree. Now, against the bril- 
liant background of pillows, she seemed like nothing 
so much as a Rose of Yesterday. 

“T don’t know,” she began, delicately smoothing out 
a wrinkle in her gown, “whether anyone else will 
come. I haven’t sent out many invitations lately. Peo- 
ple forget you in New York, unless you keep up with 
the procession; and that, unless you have money, is 
a difficult thing to do.” 

“Is anyone who writes expected to have money?” 
inquired Beatrice, casually; for her friend happened 
to be among the class of those who cover one side 
of a paper with letters and present it to editors. 

“Not much,” laughed Mrs. Graham, “but you are 
expected to spend it as if you had it, which is almost 
This thing of money! 


—— left her husband bending absorbedly 


identical, if not quite 
All my life, it seems to me, I have been struggling to 
acquire it; even when I was married to him and 
shouldn’t have been. It’s a woman’s right to be sup- 
ported. Isn’t it?” 

It was one of Beatrice’s skeptical nights, evidently. 

“Do people ever get their rights in this vale of 
tears?” asked she, with a toss of the chin and a flash 
of the eye. 

Mrs. Graham nodded assentingly. 

“Sometimes,” answered she, “when they least ex- 
pect it. Then again when they least deserve it. For 
instance, I have known women to have good hus- 


bands.” 


Beatrice gave a start ~f surprise. She pushed back 
her hair excitedly. 

“No!” she exclaimed. “Not good husbands!” 

“Yes, when they didn’t deserve them.” 

Beatrice gave vent to something like a whistle. 

“Good,” decided she, “then that evens up for the 
bad husbands good women have who don’t deserve 
them.” 

Mrs. Graham observed her with a critical eye. 

“TI don’t believe,” she announced, as an outcome of 
the observation, “that you are happy.” 

“Ts anybody?” demanded Beatrice, a trifle more 
fiercely than the occasion warranted. 

“Some are. Principally those, however, who are 
willing to efface themselves, to practice the habit of 
renunciation. It’s a woman’s first duty, that, to learn 
to renounce.” 

“To renounce what?” 

“Everything.” 

Here Mrs. Graham took out a handkerchief of lace 
and wiped a tear. 

Beatrice leaned eagerly forward, watching her. 

“Keep it up,” she encouraged. “I like to see you 
do it.” 

Mrs. Graham straightened herself, fixing her with 
indignant eyes, gone dry. 

“Why?” she demanded to know. 

“Because,” responded Beatrice, softly, “it saves me 
the trouble.” 

She leaned her head against the cushion at the 
back of her chair and crossed one foot comfortably 
over the other. 

“Come,” said she, soothingly, “begin at the be- 
ginning—that is, somewhere near the beginning—” 
glancing at the clock, “and tell me the story of your 
life.” 

Mrs. Graham patted the pillows, dug her elbow 
into one and complied: 

“Tt’s an old story,” she began, “and a hackneyed 
one. You already know part of it, that I was obliged 
to divorce my husband. Well, I thought I 
had a right to expect truth and fidelity from him, be- 
cause he was much older than I and of high station, 
and still, as you say, one seldom gets in’ this 
vale of tears what one has a right to expect. He was 
untruthful to begin with. I gave him my heart and 
soul. He repaid me with untruths. They go together, 
as you must know—untruth and unfaithfulness. Yes, 
I know all about it, the pantings, the walkings up 
and down, the heartaches. Nobody can tell me any- 
thing. I have been through it all. I shall never for- 
get the moment I found him in an untruth. I thought 
my heart would break. My idol—and we do make 
idols of these men—was shattered. Friends tore me 
from him—I loved him too well to leave him of my 
own accord, faithful or unfaithful—and nursed me 
back to health. Don’t let’s talk about it. Will you 
have some tea?” 

“No, no,” declared Beatrice. “Pray don’t make tea 
for me. I couldn’t drink it, really. It would keep me 
awake, anyway, now.” 

“Why now?” 

Beatrice shrugged her shoulders. 

“Oh, I don’t know,” she replied, “nothing.” 

Mrs. Graham, who had risen to make the tea, took 
her seat at the piano instead. 

“I know why,” she concluded, quietly. “It is be 
cause you are married.” Then: “Let me play you a 
little something,” she said. 

She commenced a prelude of Chopin’s, full of rain 
drops and sighs and sobbings of a storm, a thing he 
had composed during a storm, when friends had left 
him alone, strung to the pitch of frenzy, it a castle on 
a hill. As she played, Beatrice found herself ab- 
sorbed in the study of her fingers. They were old, 
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NOW ON SALE 


three years old— 


RINT 


CHILDREN’S 


WHITE DRESSES 


In Muslin Underwear Department—Second Floor. 


Cambric, Nainsook, Lawn and India Linen 
Dresses for Children, from six months to 


—AT SPECIAL PRICES — 








| 
| 
| 75-Cent Dresses for 45 Cents. 


( Like cut) Cambric — three 
styles long waist — Hubbard 
style—round yoke—of Nainsook 








B. NUGENT & BRO. DRY GOODS CO., 


Broadway, Washington Ave. and St. Charles Street. 


trimmed with insertion, tucks 
and hemstitched ruffle. 


50-Cent Dresses for 35 Cents. 


Cambric with V-shaped yoke 
of fine tucks and insertion fin- 
ished with Valenciennes lace. 











90-Cent.Dresses for 57 Cents- 


$1.25 Dresses for 85 Cents. 


(Like cut) fine lawn briar (Like cut) India linen, long 
stitched yoke, finished with waist of wide hemstitched 
small tucks. tucks. 

$1.00 Dresses for 75 Cents. 85 Cent Skirts for 50 Cents. 


Cambric— sizes 4 to 14 
years, trimmed with torchon 


lace. 


Nainsook, long waist, three 
rows of insertion and tucks— 
satin ribbon at waist. 














those fingers, and wrinkled. A woman shows her age 
first of all in her hands. Then in her throat. There 
was a heavy line under her chin at her throat. It was 
almost as if it had been cut there with a knife. 

The prelude, full of sadness, suggestive of the end 
of things, coincided with the look of this Rose of 
Yesterday. 

Presently, the melody finished, she turned around 
and rested her eyes on Beatrice. They were old eyes 
and tired. Heavy wrinkles lay under them. Wrinkles 
that stayed. 

“Do you know,” she asked, “once its mate dies, a 
male ostrich will never take another?” 

“Ts that so?” queried Beatrice. Then: “Isn’t it a 
pity,” she reflected, “that there aren’t a few men who 
are more like ostriches ?” 

“There are women, and I am one of them. I shall 
never take another mate. Partly because I should 
never be able to trust him, and partly because I should 
never be able to love him as I did that other one.” 

Beatrice looked from her old and tired eyes to her 
hair, beginning to be abundantly streaked with gray. 

“Tf you had it to do over again?” she questioned, 
“would you let your friends tear you away from him 
as before 

The question raised a tempest of emotion, appar- 
the piano-stool and 


o” 


ently. Her friend rose from 
walked up and down. 

“I am not sure,” she quavered, “that I would. 
There is the word ‘divorce,’ to begin with. It is an 
I know. It is you who 
divorce your husband; but how many know that? 
Then, a man is a prop for a woman, A weak enough 
prop, in many cases, but a prop. A woman needs a 
strong right arm to support her, and to defend her— 
most of all to defend her. Withovt it she is as help- 
less as any leaf blown about by the wind, dashed by 
the storms. Helpless! Merciful heaven! She is a boat 
cast adrift, rudderless and anchorless! 

“Then there’s the loneliness of it!” Her voice was 
acry. “It’s the not belonging to anybody. No one to 
turn the knob and come in. No one opposite you at 
breakfast, lunch or dinner. No arm to lay your head 
on in your sleep. If you have a bad dream no one to 
waken you, to quiet you into sleeping again. It’s the 
loneliness of it! The lone—li—ness of it!” 


ugly word. It clings to you. 





Beatrice clasped her hands together spasmodically. 
This horrible expanse of loneliness seemed suddenly 
to reach out and stretch itself about her, to encom- 
pass her. It was as if she were in deep water and had 
lost the power to swim. 

Her friend stopped short before her. 

“What is it?” “What 
see ?” 


she exclaimed. is it you 

For Beatrice was staring wild-eyed, straight ahead 
of her, as if she had seen a ghost—as she had, the 
ghost of herself—living this life of deadly loneliness, 
with no arm to sleep on, no one to waken her and no 
one to knock at her door. 

“I think,” she faltered, “that I 
home.” 


must be going 


Mrs. Graham consulted the clock. 

“It is only nine,” she urged. “Stay a little while 
longer. Play me something. You play. Don’t you?” 

Yes. She did. 

Mrs. Graham whirled the piano-stool lower. 

“I want you to play,” she insisted, “to let the peo- 
ple in the house know there is someone here,” 

This was sadder than tears. In its rush and hurry 
and whirl, the New York world had passed this wom- 
an by, leaving her staring wanly in the face of her 
ghastly loneliness. 

Beatrice played brilliantly. She waked the echoes 
She played from Mendelssohn, 
Chopin, Beethoven; so that the people might believe 


in that house, playing. 


there were several performers at that reception, one 
after the other, playing. 

Then she rose to go. By now it was time. Nearly 
ten. ; 

“I suppose,” said her friend, wearily, standing ready 
with her wrap, “that it is too late, now, for anyone 
I am afraid you have been lonely.” 

“Not at all,” averred Beatrice, hurriedly, her hand 
on the knob. 


else to come. 


“I have had the loveliest time in the 
world,” she smiled, and fled. 

The train could hardly take her home fast enough. 
Arrived there, to her intense surprise, she found her 
husband still at the table, reading. 

Without looking up: 
said. 

The reading lamp shed a homelike glow about the 
room. That, or something, gave it an air of coziness 


“You are back early,” he 


that warmed her heart. She took off her gloves and 


laid them on the dresser. 

“Yes,” she returned, thoughtfully, adding, apropos 
of nothing, since nothing had been said: “I am be- 
ginning to believe, when you come to think it over, 


that any old sort of husband is better than no husband 


abe ob ab 
THE LOST TAVERN 


BY HENRY RIGHTOR. 


at all.” 


wood, 
(Jolly boys and ladies knew the way), 
Lordy but the lunches and the vintages were good! 
(Jolly boys and ladies knew the way), i 
Here a step and there a step, the sun a-shining warm, 
Here a step and there a step, the moon a-dripping 


ioe used to be a tavern at the corner of a 


balm, 
Laugh along and sing along, a lady on your arm. 
(Jolly boys and ladies knew the way), 


Dickie danced a turn-about and Kate a tarantelle. 
(Jolly boys and ladies knew the way), 

Now and then the Padre Pat from rigid virtue fell, 
(Jolly boys and ladies knew the way), 

The muscles they were merry and the pit-a-pat was 


sure, 

The waiters were a caravan arriving through the 
door, 

At every dance and every drink the party hollered: 
“More,” 


(Jolly boys and ladies knew the way). 


’Twas an easy thing to find that little tavern long ago, 
(Jolly boys and ladies knew the way), 

But I wonder where ’tis gone to now; there’s no one 
seems to know. 
(Jolly boys and ladies knew the way), 

You cannot say that this is it that’s standing where 
it stood, 

Its little windows twinkling bright upon the lonely 
wood, 

For where’s the wine that was so red, the dishes were 
so good? 
(Jolly boys and ladies knew the way), 

From the New Orleans Harlequin. 
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AN ILLUSTRATED MAGAZINE 
OF TRAVEL AND EDUCATION 


Published Monthly by the 
Passenger Department of the 


NEW YORK CENTRAL 
& HUDSON RIVER R. R. 


The Four-Track News will be sent free to any 
address for a year on receipt of 50 cents. Single 
copies, 5 cents. Address, George H. Daniels, 
General Passenger Agent, Grand Central Station, 
New York. 
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Certified Public Accountants. 
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NEW BOOKS 

A scholarly-written work of a religio- 
philosophical character is “Agnosti- 
cism,” by: Robert Flint, Professor in the 
University of Edinburg. It deals with 
a sttbject that is both timely and fas- 
cinating, and discussed in a surprising- 
ly easy-flowing, unassuming style, Pro- 
fessor Flint has taken pains to give us a 
careful analysis of the origin and mean- 
ing of the word “agnosticism,” which, 
as is well known, was first coined by 
the late Professor Huxley. The latter’s 
own account of the reasons which 
caused him to invent the word may not 
be amiss: “When I reached intellectual 
maturity, and began to ask myself 
whether I was an atheist, a theist, or a 
pantheist; a materialist or an idealist; a 
Christian or a freethinker, I found that 
the more I learned and reflected, the 
less ready was the answer, until at last 
I came to the conclusion that I had 
neither art nor part with any of these 
denominations, except the last. The one 
thing in which most of these good peo- 
ple were agreed was the one thing in 
which I differed from them. They were 
quite sure that they had attained a cer- 
tain ‘gnosis—had, more or less suc- 
cessfully, solved the problem of exist- 
ence; while I was quite sure that I had 
not, and had a pretty strong conviction 
that the problem was insoluble. And 
with Hume and Kant on my side, I 
could not think myself presumptuous in 
holding fast by that opinion. . . . So 
I took thought, and invented what I con- 
ceived to be the appropriate title of 
‘agnostic.’ It came into my head as sug- 
gestively antithetic to the ‘gnostic’ of 
church history, who professed to know 
so much about the very things of which 
I was ignorant . ..” What is a 
gnostic? And what is an agnostic? Pro- 
fessor Flint defines the former as one 
who attributes to the human mind more 
power of attaining truth than it actually 
possesses, and the latter as one who will 
not allow that the human mind _pos- 
sesses as much power of acquiring 
knowledge as it really has. “Thus 
viewed,” he says, “both the gnostic and 
agnostis err, but in opposite directions. 
The former has too much confidence, 
and the latter has too little trust. Pre- 
sumption, rashness, irreverence, are the 
faults with which the gnostic is charge- 
able; timidity, indecision, and suspici- 
ousness are those characteristic of the 
agnostic.” Like Professor Harnack, of 
the Berlin University, and other emi- 
nent authorities on matters of this kind, 
Professor Flint does not believe that 
faith in miracles wrought by Christ is 
an essential of Christian dogmas. The 
following are his exact words: “Argu- 
ments from miracles and prophecies may 
lead to the conclusion that the Gospel is 
not the work of man, but the word of 
God, but assent to that conclusion is not 
equivalent to faith in the Gospel as 
truth. Mysteries are doubtless involved 
in Christianity as in nature, but mys- 
teries are no more the direct objects of 
Christian than of natural faith, and a 
‘mystery’ into which we could have no 
insight would be, as Lotze says, ‘a mere 
curiosity devoid of all connection with 
our religious needs, and, on that ac- 
count, an unworthy object of revela- 


wt Weddings 


The Correct forms and very latest shapes and styles 
in Fine Engraved 


Wedding Invitations, Announcements, 


Etc., are to be had at the J. BOLLAND JEWELRY CO. 
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Society Stationery, Etc. 


Mr. Cnas. A. Wauan, for many years with the E. Jaccarp Jewery 
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THE WEST END HOTEL, 


Vandeventer Avenue and West Belle Place. 
Absolutely Fire-Proof. » Strictly High Class. » Both Plans. 


RESTAURANT AND GRILL ROOM. 
PORSTER HOTEL COMPANY. DAVID LAUBER, Manager. 



























Mr. Sprague Says 


\ The public speaks well of the service at the new 
- Colonial Restaurant, Broadway and Locust street. 
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YES 


There are other railroads be- 
tween the east and the west. 


BUT | 


it is always well to secure the 
best you can for the money. 


THEREFORE | 


You should bear in mind this re- 
mark of an experienced traveler: 


‘‘For the excellence of its tracks, the | | 
speed of its trains, the safety and com- 
fort of its patrons, the loveliness and | | 
variety of its scenery, the number and | | 
importance of its cities, and the uni- | | 
formly correct character of of its service, | | 
the New York Central & Hudson River 
|| Railroad is not surpassed by any similar 
|| dnstitution on either side of the Atlantic.”’ 

Send to George H. Daniels, General Passen- 
ger Agent, Grand Central Station, New York, | | 


a 2-cent stamp for a 52-page illustrated Cata- | | 
logue of the ‘*Four-Track Series,’’ 
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work possible is the only way to do 
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both please and pay you. 
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on TEXAS—Free. 
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religious systems 


tion.’”? Theism, we are told, has its root 
in the moral conscience of man. It is 
not an exotic accretion. It is as old as 
the world. “Knowledge of God has not 
been the result merely of individual ef- 
forts. It is also the product of the col- 
lective spiritual work and experience of 
mankind. Gifted and inspired leaders 
of men have nowhere had greater influ- 
ence on the minds of their fellows than 
in the sphere of religion, but even there 
they would have accomplished little if 
they had been without an appropriate 
social medium, or if the minds of other 
men had been devoid of affinities to God 
akin to their own. In the very 
infancy of the human race, men, it 
would appear, sought after what was 
higher than themselves, greater than all 
they saw, some supernatural and super- 
human Being, to whom they should lift 
up their thoughts, imaginations, and af- 
fections, and to whom they ‘should 
stretch out their hands if haply they 
might find Him.’” As is well known, 
Herbert Spencer considers God unknow- 
able to man, although, in his “Ultimate 
Questions,” he plainly intimates that he 
is not an atheist, in the strict sense of 
the word. Regarding Mr. Spencer’s dis- 
position to identify God with the Ab- 
solute, Professor Flint opines that “his 
reason for doing so is the relativity of 
knowledge. But the relativity of knowl- 
edge, rationally understood. . . . is 
no reason whatever for regarding either 
God, the World, or Self as unknowable 
Were there any truth in the assmuption 
that the relativity of knowledge excludes 
us from knowledge of any of the ulti- 
mates of knowledge, it would in self- 
consistency exclude us from knowledge 
of them all; that is to say, it would in- 
volve us in universal skepticism, in ig- 
norance of God indeed, but also of self 
and the universe.” Man’s knowledge of 
God is, leaving religious dogmas aside, 
entirely inferential or circumstantial. 
There is no direct, positive knowledge, 
but what there is, is of a simplicity and 
logic, that must appeal irresistibly to the 
unprejudiced mind and heart. ‘Man 
knows God somewhat as he knows the 
minds of his fellow-men—namely, infer- 
entially—yet through an experience at 
once so simple and so manifold that all 
attempts at a syllogistic representation 
of the process must necessarily do it in- 
justice. The closeness and character of 
the connection of the proofs have also 
come to be more clearly seen. They are 
perceived to constitute an organic whole 
of argument, each of them establishing 
its separate element, and thus contribut- 
ing to the general result—confirmatory 
evidence that God is, and complementary 
evidence as to what God is. The ex- 
planation of this doubtless is that the 
apprehension of God is itself an organic 
whole, a complex and harmonious pro- 
cess, involving all that is essential in 
the» human’ mind, yet all the constitu- 
ents of which are so connected that they 
may be embraced in a single act and 
coalesce into one grand issue.” The 
above gives but a faint impression of 
the, wealth ,qf, thought and learning con- 


tained in this latest work of Professor 


Flint. They are many references to an: 
cient and modern authorities, and val- 
uiable, elucidatory remarks upon various 
and«¢dogmas. ‘Phe 
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Why Don’t You Go, Too? 


Why don’t you go to California? 
It is not an expensive trip. _It is quickly made, and it is worth making. 
The best way to go is, of course, via the Golden State Limited, the 


newest and finest train across the continent. 

The second best way is in a Rock Island tourist sleeper. You make 
fast time; are comfortable all the way; meet pleasant people; have a 
porter to do your bidding, and an experienced excursion manager to 
relieve you of all bother about tickets and baggage. 


Rock Island tourist cars leave Kansas City daily for 
Los Angeles and San Francisco, via the E] Paso-Rock 
Island route and Southern. Pacific Company. The 
Tuesday, Wednesday and Friday cars are personally 
conducted. Connecting car from St. Louis every Tues- 
day. Tourist cars for California, via Colorado Springs 
and Salt Lake City, also leave Kansas City every Friday. Fy 
Write or call for folder giving full information. 

H. P. MANTz, D. P.A., 901 Olive St., St. Louis. 
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FHlumphrey’s 


Liquidation Sale is the Greatest Suc- 
cess ever known in St. Louis. 


WHY? Because we are giving the public more for 
the money expended than they ever expected. 
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Bargains too numerous to mention. 
Don’t miss any of them. 


F.W. Humphrey ClothingCo., 


Broadway and Pine, St. Louis. 
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binding of the volume is attractive, and 
the typography exceptionally good. 
Price $2.00 net. Published by 
Scribner’s Sons, New York. 
b 

D. Appleton & Co., New York, 
the publishers of “A Virginia Girl in 
the Civil War,” a record of the actual 
experiences of the wife of a Confederate 
officer during the exciting and eventful 
times of 1861-65, collected and edited 
by Myrtha Lockett Avary. This book, 
as we are told in the preface, “shows us 
and unconsciously 
American woman 


Charles 


are 


simply, sincerely, 
what life meant to an 
during the vital and formative period 
of American history.” The three hun- 
dred and eighty-four pages which make 
up this record contain very little that is 
uninteresting or commonplace. The in- 
cidents related throw strong sidelights 
upon various phases of the great strug- 
gle. Pathos and humor follow each 
other in quick succession. There is no 
display of sectional feeling and preju- 
dice in the book. Everything is told in 
a truthful, simple and impartial man- 
ner, although, of course, much stress is 
laid upon the inevitable hardships and 
sorrows which afflicted the women of 
the South during the four long years. 
On the gory battlefield of Gettysburg 
many of the noblest and bravest boys of 
Virginia found their death. In the chap- 
ter referring to the sorrows wrought in 
Southern homes by the results of that 
momentous battle, we read the follow- 
ing: “One of our wounded, whose father 
brought him home to be nursed, bore 
to me.a letter from my husband and a 
package from General Stuart. The 
package contained a photograph of him- 
self that he had promised me, and a 
note, bright, genial, merry, like himself. 
That picture is hanging on my wall now. 
On the back is written by a hand long 
crumbled into dust, “To her who in 
being a devoted wife did not forget to 
be a true patriot.” The eyes smile down 
upon us as I lift my little granddaughter 
up to kiss my gallant cavalier’s lips, and 
as she lisps his name my heart leaps 
to the memory of his dauntless life and 
death.” Interesting is the description 
we read of the scenes which preceded 
the evacuation of Richmond by Presi- 
dent Jefferson Davis and Lee’s army. 
“As darkness came upon the city con- 
fusion and disorder increased. People 
were running about everywhere with 
plunder and provisions. Barrels and 
boxes were rolled and tumbled about the 
streets, as they had been all-day. Bar- 
rels of liquor were broken open, and 
the gutters ran with whiskey and mo- 
lasses. There were plenty of straggling 
soldiers about who had too much whis- 
key, rough women had it plentifully, and 
many negroes were drunk. The air was 
filled with yells, curses, cries of distress, 
and horrid songs. No-one in the house 
slept. We moved about between each 
other’s rooms, talked in whispers, and 
tried to nerve ourselves for whatever 
might come.” The volume is neatly 
bound and printed. 


The February number of the Jnterna- 
tional Studio, published by John Lane, 
New York, connotes rare artistic feeling 
and discrimination on the part of the 
editor, Mr. Charles Holme. Among the 
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*“Lowest Priced House in America for Fine Goods.’’ 


FINE DIAMONDS 





Our importations are exclusively of the clearest, 


perfect gems, which we mount in our 


exquisite beauty, and, owing to the magnitude of our dealings, we 
can and do sell at ail times at absolutely the lowest prices. 


YOu ARE CORDIALLY INVITED TO SEE OUR 
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DIAMOND STUDS 
DIAMOND RINGS- 
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MERMOD & JACCARD’S 


BROADWAY AND LOCUST. 


most beautiful collection ever shown at $16.00, 


and up to $1,000 


and up to $3, 


Write for 304-Page Catalogue—Mailed Free. 


—Late, fashionable Pog at $7. 00, $10.00, $20.00, $25.00 
test and most pageetul designs, at $10.00, $15.00, $25.00, $75.00 


shed Roman and old rose finish, at $5.00, $7.00, $12.00, 

$15.00 and up to $500.00. 

w medallion designs, antique one rose gold finish, at $15.00, $18.00, 
$25.00,§$35.00 and up to $500 


most brilliant and 
own workrooms in designs of 


$20.00, $50.00 


Mail Orders Promptly Filled. 





contents are: “The Etched Work of Al- 
phonse Legros,” by Walter Shaw Spar- 
row, with twenty-three excellent illus- 
trations; “Modern English Plastering: 
Mr. G. B. Bankart’s Work,” by Ernest 
Radford, with seven illustrations; “The 
International Exhibition of Decorative 
Art at Turin: The Italian Section,” by 
W. Fred, with ten illustrations, and a 
fine miscellany of “Studio Talk” from 
special correspondents at European art 
centers. The reproduction by the New 
Studio Process of Legro’s etching, “The 
Triumph of Death,” is, perhaps, the 
principal feature of attraction in this 
current number. 
eb 
An artistic publication that deserves 
special commendation is “Representative 
Art of our Times,” containing original 
paintings, pastels, etc. The complete 


* work will comprise eight separate parts; 


the price of each is fixed at $1.00 net. 
Mr. Charles Holme is the editor. In 
part I, which, lies before us, we note an 
essay on “Wood Engraving,” by Charles 
Hiatt; an etching, “St. Germain L’Aux- 
errois,” by Edgar Chahine; a pastel, 
“The Kid Glove,” from the original 
study by Aman-Jean; a reproduction of 
a tinted chalk drawing, “Riverside At- 
tractions, Paris,” by G. Dupuis, and 
various other finely executed illustra- 
tions. Notice is given that, with the last 
part, the editor will contribute an intro- 
duction, giving some account of the 
varied processes used in the production 
of the illustrations, and some other de- 
tails which may prove of interest to the 
subscribers, Published by the Jnter- 
national Studio, John Lane, New York. 

The February number of that agegres- 
sively modern monthly periodical, The 
Booklovers’ Magazine, is a source of de- 
light to the eye, as well as to the mind of 
intelligent readers. The contents repre- 
sent a fascinating medley of comment 
upon all sorts of topics that agitate the 
Zeitgeist, and the illustrations are well 
selected and of rare artistic quality. We 
notice striking pictures of Thomas 
Carlyle and of Ralph Waldo Emerson. 
Among the contributors are Brander 


Matthews, Louis F. Post, Hamilton W. 
Mabie, Amelia E. Barr and Hamlin Gar- 


land. Published by Booklovers Maga- 
zine, 1323 Walnut street, Philadelphia, 
ra, 


ce be oe ts 
A NOVEL PRIZE COMPETITION 


The St. Louis Art League has decided 
to institute a prize competition along civic 
art lines, and to endeavor to teach young 
people to think and reason about -what 
they observe in their own town. This 
competition will be open to any one un- 
der twenty years of age. The three 
prizes offered are of such a nature as to 
arouse the most noble efforts. They are 
as follows: First prize, a scholarship 
for one year in Washington University; 
second prize, a scholarship for one year 
at the School of Fine Arts, or, a perpet- 
ual membership in the Mercantile Li- 
brary, or, a year’s tuition at some mus- 
ical institution of St. Louis; third prize, 
twenty-five dollars in gold (offered by 
Civic Improvement League). The con- 
ditions of the competition, and the list 
of questions may be had upon applica- 


tion. 
ole Is 
$20.00—-MARDI GRAS—$16.85. 
NEW ORLEANS—MOBILE. 
FEBRUARY 18-24, 1903. 
VIA MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD. 


Above rates are from St. Louis. Low 
rates from all other points. St. Louis 
Ticket Office, 518 Olive street. Write 
Jno, M. Beall, A. G. P. A., St. Louis, 
for full particulars. 


ab he ole 
C. L. Bates, who for many years was 
with Mermod, Jaccard & Co., now has 
charge of the Diamona Department of 
F. W. Drosten, 7th and Pine, where he 
would be pleased to meet and serve his 
many friends and patrons. 


NO BACKING OUT| NOW 

It was a resolute voice that spoke 
through the telephone, 

“Colonel Bigmun,” said the owner of 
the voice, “you know you proposed mar- 
riage to me last evening?” 

“Yes, Miss Quickstep.” 

“Well, I accept. 
you listening?” 

“Yes,” replied the girl at the tele- 
phone exchange. 

“That’s all. Ring off.”—Chicago Trib- 
une. 


Central are 


kk 


E. Jaccard Jewelry Co.’s office at Mer- 
mod & Jaccard’s Jewelry Co., Broadway 
and Locust street. 


#*JUST A MOMENT 


BEFORE BUYING A 


It will to see our fine line of high-grade in- 

ments, we handle the best wakes only, and quote 

the lowest prices for cash or time payments. Old 
pianos exchanged, at full value. 


Fine Tuning and Repairing. Pianos Rebuilt. 


KLEEKAMP BROS. PIANO CO. 
2307 PARK AVE. 2\years cxperies 


20 years experience. 
| And why Charley and Be- 
nevolence and Wealth 
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are afraidof her. Dainti 
pooner i #5 lf you don’t happen to have 10c let us 
send it to you anyhow. 


Straight Edge, } Seventh Ave., N. Y. 


OLD BOOKS AND MAGAZINES. 


A. J. CRAWPORD, 
TENTH AND.PINE STS., ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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Engage family suites in new house with decorations to suit. 
L. C. IRVINE, President and Manager. 
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SOCIETY 

Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and Lo- 
cust street. 

Mr. and Mrs. H. Edgar French, left the 
early part of the week, for Orlando, Fla. 

Miss Adele Armstrong left, last week, 
for New York, where she will visit her 
aunt, Mrs. Harvey Miller. 

Miss Ruth Harlan Grant, of Pittsburg, 
Pa., will be the guest, this week, of Miss 
Alice Hewitt. of Morgan street. 

Miss Alice Chalifoux, of Lowell, Mass., 
is visiting Miss Martha Blackell. She is 
a great deal admired and entertained. 

Mrs. Eugene S. Abadie left, last week, 
for Texas, where she will make a visit 
to her daughter, Mrs. Pierre Bremond. 

Miss Adele Kershaw, a beautiful young 
girl from Macon, ua., is spending several 
weeks with her aunt, Mrs. R. K. Walker. 

Mrs. Selwyn Edgar will entertain, on 
St. Valentine’s Day with a Valentine 
luncheon, which promises to be a delight- 
ful affair. 

Miss Mimi Berthold, who, for the past 
year, has been traveling abroad with her 
aunt, arrived in St. Louis the early part 
of the week. 

Mrs. A. C. Robinson, accompanied by 
Mrs. Charles Scarritt, will leave, this 
week, for a Southern trip, visiting New 
Orleans en route. 

Mr. and Mrs. Clark H. Sampson are at 
the Royal Palm Hotel, Miami, Florida. 
They will spend a month or more on the 
East coast of Florida. 

Miss Helen Noel will entertain, on Sat- 
urday evening, with a domino-dance in 
honor of Miss Pearl Parker of Providence, 
R. I., who is visiting Miss Dula. 

Mrs. Charles Milton, of Cincinnati, will 
arrive in St. Louis to-day to spend a short 
time with Mr. and Mrs. John Betts, and 
also to be present at the Wear-Slattery 
wedding. 

Mrs. Charles Gore will entertain her 
friends, this evening, with a pretty euchre 
in honor of her sister. Miss La- 


party, 
who is visit- 


cuel, of New Orleans, La., 
ing her. 

Mrs. Charles S. Hills, who has been for 
some time in Peoria with relatives, has 
returned to St. Louis and is sojourning at 
one of the up-town hotels for a few days 
before leaving for California. 

Mrs. Edward Goltra recalled the invi- 
tations which she sent out, some time 
ago, for a reception which was to have 
been given yesterday. Death in the fam- 
ily was the cause of the withdrawal. 

Misses Elma and Queen Rumsey, of 
Portland place, accompanied by their 
aunt, Mrs. White, of Detroit, left on 
Tuesday, for Nassau, Florida, where their 
parents, Mr. and Mrs. Moses Rumsey, will 
join them later. 

Mr. and Mrs. Medford Johnson, of Mor- 
gan street, entertained a number of out- 
of-town relatives and friends last week. 
who came on to attend the wedding of 
Miss Amelia Spense (Mrs. Johnson’s sis- 
ter), and Mr. Ward Goodloe, of Kentucky. 

Miss Clara Carter, of Portland place, 
left, on Monday, for San Francisco, Cal., 
chaperoned by Mr. and Mrs. John Kauff- 
man, who will leave her with friends 
there and continue their trip. Miss Carter 
will be absent for several weeks, visiting 
an old school friend. 

Miss Agnes Blackwell has gone to Pas- 
sadena, Cal., where she is spending the 
winter with her aunt, Mrs. George Hol- 
land, who has taken a cottage there for 
the winter. Mrs. Holland’s home on Mor- 
gan street, is being occupied during her 
absence by Mr. and Mrs. Clarkson Potter. 

The marriage of Miss Emma Carten 
Loker and Mr. Howard J. Black took 
place yesterday at the home of the bride 
on West Bellé place, Rev. Father McDon- 
ald officiating. Miss Alice Gleeson at- 
tended her cousin as maid of honor and 
Mr. Will Bernoudy served as best man 
for the groom. 

Mr. Will J. Thornton entertained about 
twenty guests with a double box party at 
the Olympic Theater, on Wednesday even- 

ng, the guests of honor being Mr. and 


Alonzo Morgan Zabriskie, of New 


Mrs. 
and Mrs. 


York, who are visiting Mr. 


The. Mirror 
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NEW DESIGNS IN 


John W. Loader. After the performance 
a delightful supper was served at the 
Southern Hotel. 

Mrs. Alexander Morton Averill gave 
a handsome reception Thursday after- 
noon. Among those invited were Mes- 
dames E. O. Stanard, vohn A. Lee, E. F. 
Williams, Warren Teasdale, Joseph Rob- 


lee, Minerva Moore, George T. Cram, 
William E. Heermans, Wallace Sim- 
mons, Clinton Udell, David B. Howard 


and Franklin Armstrong. 

Mr. and Mrs. Alonzo Morgan Zabriskie, 
of New York, gave a large theater party, 
on Monday evening, to about twenty 
friends. After witnessing the perform- 
ance, the party enjoyed a supper at 
Faust’s Mr. and Mrs. Zabriskie will be 
tendered a dinner party, Saturday even- 
ing, by their host and hostess, Mr. and 
Mrs. John W. Loader. The affair will be 
carried out with many artistic surprises 
for the guests. 

Mrs. W. L. Nichols entertained, on 
Monday afternoon, with a euchre party 
in honor of Miss Mary Kimball. The 
rooms were prettily decorated and at the 
close of the game prizes were awarded; 
the first to Miss Ruth Moss, of Columbia, 
Mo., the second to Miss Fair. Among 
the young ladies were Misses Sidney 


Price, Martha Price, Nellie Hall, Grace 
Finkenbiner, Clara Stegall, Mary Boyce, 
Ruth Moss, of Columbia Mo., Georgie 


Young and Hall Fair. 

The marriage of Mr. Holliday Wear and 
Miss Susan Leigh Slattery will be the 
most exclusive social event of Saturday, 
the ceremony taking place at Christ 
Church at four o’clock, and being followed 
by a reception at five o’clock. Miss 
Slattery has been a great belle. Her 
trousseau, said to be one of the hand- 
somest ever owned by a St. Louis bride, 
was purchased in New York. After the 
reception, which will take place at the 
Stafford, the bride and groom will leave 
for a honeymoon tour. They will choose 
their place of residence upon their return. 

An interesting engagement which ‘has 
just been announced, although it has 
been known to the intimate friends of the 
young lady for some time, is that of Miss 
Gerda Luyties and Mr. Marshall Pre- 
vost, of Washington, D. C. Miss Luyties 
is the daughter of Mrs. Louisa Luyties, 
of Lindell boulevard. She is a beautiful 
girl of the pure blond type, and is also 
most accomplished. Mr. Prevost is a rep- 
resentative Washingtonian, and comes of 
a wealthy and influential family. The 
wedding will take place, it is thought, 
some time is April. 

Mr. and Mrs. George Robinson gave a 
delightful musicale to a number of friends 
in the parlors of the Cabanne Club House, 
last Wednesday evening. The singing ren- 
dered by the quartet, composed of Mr. 
Ernest Stamm, Mr. Sam Black, Mrs. S. 
Black and Miss Graubner, was very en- 
joyable. Mrs. Carolyn I. Mehring added 
to the programme with her excellent read- 
ings; Miss Ida Donnerberg and Miss Edna 
Teahan also recited, reflecting credit 
upon their teacher, Mrs. C. I. Mehring. 
Among the guests were Messrs. and Mes- 
dames Ernest Stamm, William Stamm, 
Mr. Ernest Stamm, Messrs. and Mesdames 
Ernest Mehring, Chris Soderman, George 
Held, M. H. Kuhns, John Laird, Graub- 
ner, Jr. and Mrs. George Barth and Mr. 
H. E. Nicholson. 


= & & 


“Horace,’’ indignantly asked the poli- 
tician’s wife, ‘““‘why don’t you men who 
are running things use what you call 
your ‘slush fund’ to clean these horrible 
streets?” And he was silent. With all 
his wisdom and experience the idea had 
never occurred to him. We, of course, 
concede that the wife’s wisdom was most 
profound, yet, withal, we think we also 
could give her advice quite as sound, if of 
a more personal nature: When desiring 
judiciously to place your money, purchase 
a pair of Swope’s shoes. Swope’s are 
best in fit, finish and durability. Swope’s 
is at 311 North Broadway, St. Louis, Mo., 
U. S.A. 
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DIAMOND BROOCHES 
and RINGS. 


A. KURTZEBORN & SONS, 
JEWELERS, 


310 North Sixth Street. 
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fine Diamonds 


-AND OTHER— 


#&PRECIOUS STONES 


Mounted and Unmounted at 


F. W. Drosten’s, 


Seventh and Pine Streets. 
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Special Cxhibition 


For the Studio of 


R. A. Kissack. 


Ait the Gallery of 


Noonan-Aocian mf 


617 Locust Street. 
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$20.00—MARDI GRAS—$16.8s. 
NEW ORLEANS—MOBILE. 
FEBRUARY 18-24, 1903. 


VIA MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD. 
Above rates are from St. Louis. Low 
rates from all other points. St. Louis 
Ticket Office, 518 Olive street. Write 
Jno. M. Beall, A. G. P. A., St. Louis, 
for full particulars. i 
Mtl de 
We claim that our Diamond Stock is 
unequalléd in quality and invite critical 
examination and comparison. J. Bol- 
land Jewelry Co., southwest corner Lo- 
cust and Seventh stfeets. 
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When passing behind a street car look 
out for the car approaching from the 
opposite direction. 
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MUSIC 
A PATTERN FOR PART SINGING. 


It has remained for the morning Choral 
Club to demonstrate that its work may, 
profit, be used as a model by all 
other choral organizations. This practi- 
cal denfonstration was accomplished at 
the Odeon last week, the occasion being 
the first concert of the twelfth season 
of the Club. Nothing so perfect in the 
way of part singing has been heard in 
this city. Mr. Kroeger’s qualities as a 
musician would lead one to expect bal- 
ance of tone, clean attacks and careful 
phrasing from any body of singers un- 
der his direction, but even the most san- 
guine auditor was hardly prepared for the 
exquisite delicacy of shading—a _ rare 
quality in choral work—the absolute ac- 
curacy of intonation, and the beauty of 
tone which characterized the work. 

The programme—consisting principally 
of choruses from the Wagner operas— 
recalls vividly a concert given here ten 
years ago under the direction of the late 
Seidl. The scene of the “Flower 
Maidens” from ‘‘Parsifal’’ and the ‘‘Spin- 
ning Chorus” from “The Flying Dutch- 
man’ were sung on that occasion, and 
although the chorus consisted of leading 
New York choir singers and included 
Miss Gertrude May Stein, Adele Laeis 
Baldwin, Amanda Fabris and others of 
like calibre, and these singers had the 
assistance of the Seidl Orchestra, the 
performance was not a whit more im- 
pressive than that given by the Morn- 
ing Choral Club. The ‘‘Parsifal’’ music 
has not been heard here since, and was, 
new to most of the Morn- 
ing Choral’s clientele. It is in waltz 
movement, slow, sinuous and graceful, 
and charmingly fresh and spontaneous, 
and the words have to ao with the temp- 
tation of Parsifal by half human, half 
floral beings in a magic garden. Mr. 
Kroeger, without in any way detracting 
from its beauty and effectiveness, altered 
the form of presentation somewhat, and 
gave two parts to solo voices and the third 
to the chorus. Mrs. George Carrie’s 
lovely lyric soprano, which was heard in 
one of the solo parts, was admirably 
suited to the high music and ishe sang 
with delightful effect. 

Probably the greatest achievement of 
the evening, on the part of the chorus, 
was its work in the ‘“‘song of the Rhine- 
daughters’ from ‘‘Goetterdaemmerung,”’ 
in which the precision, surety and ease 
with which the difficuic intervals were 
sung are the best proof of choral virtu- 
osity. 

The sensation of the concert, however, 
was the massing of Mrs. James Law- 
rence Blair’s Morning Choral Study class, 
of some five hundred voices, with the 
club, in Grieg’s ‘“‘At the Cloister Gate.’’ 
Mrs. Blair directed, Mr. Kroeger playing 
an organ accompaniment, and Miss Pet- 
tingill assisting at the piano. The effect 
was electrifying—almost overwhelming. 
The splendid volume, the distinct enun- 
ciation, and the uniform placing of tone 
made this performance immensely im- 
pressive, and formed a fitting climax to 
one of the greatest musical treats of many 
seasons. 

The soloists of the evening were Miss 
Mary Wood Chase, pianist, and Miss Jen- 
nie Osborn, soprano. Both contributed 
materially to the pleasure of the affair. 

oS 
THE TOSCA PREMIERE. 

Again the St. Louis public owes Mr. 
Savage a debt of gratitude for giving 
it a pleasant introduction to an import- 
ant operatic work. Twice before has this 
liberal and enterprising manager spent 
money and time in an attempt to induce 
his public to find attraction in new op- 
eras, though it would have been much 
to his gain, financially, if he had ad- 
hered to the well-worn list that begins 
with ‘‘Bohemian Girl’ and ends with 
“Trovatore.’’ This latest venture is Puc- 
cini’s ‘‘La Tosca,”’ produced this week for 
the first time in this city at the Cen- 


with 


Anton 


consequently, 


The Mirror 


tury Theatre, by the Castle Square Op- 
era Company. 

The production is scenically adequate, 
even elaborate, the ensemble excellent, 
and the splendid dramatic work of Miss 
Norwood, the impassioned singing of Mr. 
Sheehan and the vocal and histrionic ex- 
cellence of Mr. Goff give life and color 
to the principal roles. 

“La Tosca’ is founded on _ Sardou’s 
play of the same name, and though the 
playwright’s five acts have been tele- 
scoped into three by the librettists, and 
a spectacular episode is introduced, the 
book of the opera follows the play so 
closely that any one familiar wih Sar- 
dou’s tragic story will have no difficulty 
in following its development in operatic 
form without the ald of a libretto. 

Puccini has some splendid moments and 
his work is, technically, an advance over 
that done in ‘‘Boheme.’’ He, of course, 
as in his earlier work, follows the ac- 
cepted modern forms and eschews set 
arias or concerted pieces, though there 
are two effective tenor solos, and a pow- 
erful baritone solo, that grow naturally 
out of the development of the story. Puc- 
cini isn’t a great original melodist, but 
he can write vigorously, and again 
sweetly and gracefully, all of which he 
does in this opera, in the intervals be- 
tween the strife and stress of the melo- 
dramatic scenes. In polyphonic writing 
he shows a lack of depth and skill, and 
his orchestration is too often blaring and 
blatant. 

Mr. Puccini employs ‘leading motives’’ 
—tentatively though, and never with a 
view to development. 

The second act, which is crowded with 
horror upon horror—the capture and 
death of Angelotti, the arrest and tor- 
ture of Cavaradossi, Scarpia’s advances 
to ‘Losca and his death at her hands 
are some of the incidents—is extremely 
thin ice for any composer, but the wary 
Puccini attempts no fancy figures, and 
though many and ominous are the creak- 
ings, he passes over it in safety. The 
music here is frankly melodramatic, and, 
wisely enough, there is little attempt at 


realism. Puccini is extremely clever in 
following pertinently his text, but to 


venture into a description of the torture 
scene would be to invite ridicule. This 
composer’s best points are his sincerity 
and a compelling, forceful utterance. 
‘'Losea,’”’ as it stands in this form, is an 
absorbing music-melodrama. 
abe ce ode 
THEATRICALS 


The production of ‘‘The Only Way” at 
the Olympic, this week, is a most fin- 
isheu and artistic one. It furnishes very 
little opportunity for the critic to exer- 
cise his fault-finding faculty. It is pre- 
sented by a company that is exception- 
ally capable, and that goes into the spirit 
and grasps the import of the play in a 
manner that is decidedly praiseworthy. 
Whatever one may be inclined to think 
of the merits or demerits of Dickens’ 
“A Tale of Two Cities,’ there can be 
but one opinion of the dramatization of 
this story of the French Revolution, and 
that is that it is of clever construction 
and full of impressive, stirring incidents. 
The hypercritical may raise the objec- 
tion that the character of the play is 
distinctly melodramatic, and so, perhaps, 
it is. It cannot be gainsaid, however, 
that the play entertains and fascinates; 
that it appeals to both mind and heart, 
and that one follows the dramatic de- 
velopment with sustained interest until 
the final drop of. the curtain. If there 
is melodrama in the play, it is called 
for by the very nature of the times and 
events portrayed by it. There was noth- 
ing particularly classic in the Reign of 
Terror inaugurated by Marat and Robes- 
pierre and Danton. Take Carlyle’s 
“French Revolution’’—what is it? Melo- 
drama, pure and simple. 

Owing to the indisposition of Mr. Mar- 
tin Harvey, Monday evening, Mr. Wil- 
liam Haviland had ‘to assume:the role of 
the immortal ‘Sidney . Cartén, and* most 
nobly did he acquit himself. His intelli- 
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Mardi Gras, Feb. 23 24, 


At New Orleans—Reduced Rates in ef- 
fect February 17 to 22. Stop over priv- 
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application. 
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An unusually interesting city to visit. 
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Jacksonville and the Southeast 


THE DIXIE FLYER—The only “Year Round” 
Sleeping car line via Nashville, Chattanooga and 
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City Ticket Office, 308 N. Broadway. 
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gent interpretation of the lines and char- 
acter of the drink-loving and yet so sym- 
pathetic Englishman, was rewarded with 


well-deserved rounds of boisterous ap- 


plause. 
Strikingly good impersonations are the 
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Doctor Manette. of Mr. Fred Wright, Sr., 
the Charles Darnay of Mr. Percy An- 


*istey, and the Mimi of Miss N. De Silva. 


COMING ATTRACTIONS 

The Rentz-Santley Company, at the 
Standard Theater, this week, are playing 
to large audiences. The chorus girls are 
exceptionally charming, wearing pretty 
costumes and singing and dancing with 
much verve and spirit. The vaudeville 
part of the programme is one of the best 
ever seen at this play-house. If diver- 
sity is what is wanted, then the Rentz- 
Santley Company’s offerings will surely 
please the most exacting. Next week 
the ‘‘Bon-Ton Burlesquers” will be the 
attraction. 

ak 


“Das Schuetzenliesel,’’ by Leon Treptow, 
was given a finished presentation by the 
Heinemann-Welb Stock Company at the 
Germania Theater Sunday evening. Mr. 
George Heinemann, in the leading role, 
won enthusiastic applause. ‘‘Rennais- 
sance,’’ Wednesday evening's offering, 
was well received. Sunday evening, the 
15th, ‘‘Eva,’’ the great sensational drama, 
by Richard Voss, will be produced, and 
Wednesday evening, ‘“‘Luftschloesser’’ 
will hold the boards. Wednesday even- 
ing will also be the occasion of Miss Leo- 
na Bergere’s benefit, who has become so 
popular with the patrons of the Germa- 
nia. 
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John Drew, who is in his eleventh sea- 
son as a star under Charles Frohman’s 
management, will present Isaac Hender- 
son’s play, ‘“‘The Mummy and The Hum- 
ming Bird,’’ at the Olympic Theater, for 
one week, commencing Monday. Matinees 
Wednesday and Saturday. Reports ac- 
credit him with making the greatest suc- 
cess of his career in this production. The 
role of Lord Lumley is perfectly suited 
to Mr. Drew’s art, giving him opportun- 
ities for the best dramatic work of his 
professional life. He has a fine com- 
pany supporting him. Mr. Drew is too 
well known to. St. Louis theater-goers to 
extended notice. 

che 

The Castle Square Opera Company will 
present ‘‘Lohengrin’”’ to-night and Satur- 
day evening. Friday evening and Satur- 
day matinee ‘‘Tosca’’ will be produced. 
Next week the old favorites, ‘‘Carmen,” 
“Bohemian Girl,’ ‘‘Martha” and ‘‘Faust” 


be sung. ” 
There is laughter and music and ex- 
hilarating sport at the Ice Palace on 


Cook and Channing avenues. Join in the 
You'll have a glorious time. 
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To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Again we are confronted with Capital 
removal agitation, which everyone 
thought was finally settled years ago. 
It seems that Jefferson City is bound 
to be subjected to these petty annoy- 
ances from legislatures so long as it re- 
mains the capital of the State. There 
is no recourse. Every two-by-four mem- 
ber who happens to get a_ tootu-pick 
crossways blames it on Jefferson City. 
He deems it necessary, the first thing, 
to introduce a resolution looking to a 
removal of the seat of government. He 
constitutes himself the sole arbiter of the 
moral and social ethics of the city. 

There is little ground for complaint. 
The capital was located on the Missouri 
River hills, near the mouth of the Osage 
River, by the hardy pioneers who carved 
the State from the vast Louisiana terri- 
tory. The land was laid off, advertised 
and sold with the provision that it 
should be the seat of government always. 
The State profited thereby and the honest 
settlers were content with their lot. Now, 
a lot of hand-out lawyers and country 
bumpkins, who I would never class as 
farmers, seek to destroy the property 
of these Jefferson City residents. The 
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“Take a Stroll Thro’ Bollman’s.” 
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We Are Now in Our New Building, 


W220 and 1122 Olive Street. 











With pardonable pride in extending an invitation to the citizens of St. Louis 
to visit our new store, we are pleased to state, never before in the history of the 
Piano Business in St. Louis or the United States anywhere has there ever been 
presented a larger and more complete or a more varied assortment of Pianos. __ 

It will well pay you, if for no other reason than as a matter of personal interest, 


to note the development of the “New St. Louis” by taking a stroll through our 


immense establishment. 


We are representatives of the following world-renowned manufacturers: 


Pianos 


Western representatives of the Aeolin Co., New York, manufacturers of the 


Pianola, Orchestrelle, Aeolian, Pipe Organ. 


Manufacturers of the “Bollman” and ‘‘Reutner” Pianos. 


Steinway & Sons) 
E. Gabler & Bro. 


Krell-French 


Lindeman & Sons 
J. C. Fisher and 


Sterling 
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crime—ah, yes, the crime!—forsooth be- 
cause there are gambling resorts. ‘ne 
gambling resorts have gone to Jefferson 
City during the session of the legislature 
for the fat-picking these aforesaid astute 
lawyers and bumpkins have afforded. 
Jefferson City did not invite them, but 
the legislators did, and they get nothing 
to fatten on from anyone except them. 
The members bring these contagious dis- 
eases with them, and when they depart 
the gambling spirit pines and dies like 
a horned-toad on a Colorado mesa. Poor 
excuse that, for the paragons of virtue 
who cry out aghast at a rabbit diet when 
then have been accustomed to wiener- 
wurst and cabbage. 

Under 240,000 honest Missouri ballots, 
Sedalia was defeated for capital honors, 
a half dozen years ago, and the people 
of Jefferson City were depleted in ready 
money in an effort to save their homes. 
The echo of the great defeat has scarcely 
died away when along comes another 
salamander with a warped conscience 
and a pocket of passes and introduces a 
fool resolution to remove the seat of 
government. The rabble howls its ap- 
proval without a thought of the honest 
people of Missouri. 

St. Louis does not want the capitol and 
the people of Missouri, outside the leg- 
islative halls, are satisfied to leave well- 
enough alone. The best way to stop such 
asinine performances on the part of 
so-called lawyers and bumpkins is for 
Jefferson City to appoint a good strong 


citizen whose duty it should be gen- 
erously to wield a club, stuffed with soft 
mush, on the steps of the capitol during 
a session of the legislature. 

FORMER JEFFERSONITE. 


ob 


St. Louis, February 4, 1908. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

I desire to bring to your attention a 
condition of affairs that touches the 
liberty of every citizen. This condition 
was brought prominently to the fore by 
a murder committed Monday evening. 
The statements made to me by eye wit- 
nesses of the affair were to the effect 
that ‘three plain clothes men” en- 
deavored to arrest a couple of negroes, 
with the result that one of the negroes 
was shot and fatally wounded. The 
negro stated to bystanders, as he lay 
upon the sidewalk, that he thought that 
he and his partner were being ‘held 
up” and resisted accordingly. He said 
he did not know the ‘‘plain clothes men’ 
to be officers. He was employed in the 
neighborhood where he was shot and 
was known to the policemen of the dis- 
trict as a man of good character. He 
was treated most inhumanly by the 
“plain clothes men’’ as he lay upon 
the sidewalk. He was roughly handled 
and one of the men countermanded an 
order sent on for an ambulance and 
ordered the patrol wagon instead. The 
“plain clothes men’’ found it necessary 
to introduce themselves to a police cap- 


After the theater, before the matinee 
or when town shopping, the 


Ladies’ Restaurant 
or ms St. Nicholas Hote 


has been found to commend itself to 
ladies for the quiet elegance of its 
appointments, its superior cuisine 
and service and refined patronage. 





tain and a patrolman who came up to 
where the man lay. If a police captain 
and a policeman cannot recognize the. 
“plain clothes men,’’ how can private 
citizens be expected to recognize them? 
I have written out a bald statement of 
the facts of the case as related to me by 
a couple of witnesses to the affair, in the 
hope that it may furnish material for 
one of your Reflections in the Mirror. 
Yours very truly, z.  G. 3. 


St. Louis, January 26, 1903. 
To the Editor of the Mirror: 

Will you please help me through one 
more difficulty, and prove yourself a 
real friend in need? It is about the 
awful condition of King’s Highway from 
Forest Park to Tower Grove Park. Have 
you seen it recently? They laid water 
pipes there this fall and left the yellow 
clay about four feet deep, so all the 
teams use the cinder path intended for 
pedestrians. * Then, the Hydraulic Press 
Brick Co., on King’s Highway, and the 
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Frisco tracks have always done their 
best to spoil it for all pedestrians. Do 
you know the Street Commissioner, or 
Mayor, or whoever is the proper author- 
ity to complain to? If so, will you please 
do so, with the proper emphasis, for me 
and the other poor teachers at the God- 
forsaken Shaw School, who have to use 
that road? If I knew to whom to go, and 
could swear fluently, I’d go myself, but 
I’m sure you are much more capable in 
that line than I am. Respectfully, 


x xX 
ob oh he 
A PALATIAL MUSIC EMPORIUM 


Bollman Bros. Piano Co., located for 
so many years at 1100 Olive street, has 
just moved into its new building, at 
1120 and 1122 Olive street. In the ar- 
rangement of a structure to accommo- 
date the immense business transacted: by 
this firm and provide a proper environ- 
ment for the music trade, the firm has 
adopted and carried out twentieth 
century ideas. The new store is a marvel 
of beauty and efficiency and reflects 
credit on the business acumen of the 
Bollmans. 

Wishing to inspect this modern em- 
porium, the writer presented himself and 
was taken in charge by a _ courteous 
gentleman who volunteered to “show him 
’round.” Starting in the basement, we 
visited the motor room, where is lo- 
cated the latest types of mechanism for 
supplying power for elevators, pneu- 
matic tube service and repair shop. Next 
is the boiler-room and storage place for 
old records desired for reference. Ad- 
joining is a well-lighted room for a 
square piano and organ repository, work- 
ing on the hypothesis that the places of 
least value be given to the goods of least 
value. We next visited the packing room 
and inspected the immense freight ele- 
vator, which allows the largest grand 
piano to be placed on it and moved from 
one floor to another without turning it 
up on “skids,” thus saving much hand- 
ling and consequent scratching. The 
passenger elevator is provided with the 
latest style magnet control. 

It is on the first floor or store proper 
where beauty and utility are strikingly 
combined. The woodwork is enameled 
bone white, rubbed to a smooth dead 
finish, similar to the way foreign pianos 
are finished. Every door frame has a 
carved capping, eight inches high, enam- 
eled white and relieved with gold leaf. 
Each door in the building, and there are 
thirty-seven of them, is fitted with a 
full length bevelled plate glass. The 
electric chandeliers are also very artistic. 
They are in clusters of six bulbs, each 
enclosed in a prism globe and hung from 
a massive brass center-piece by independ- 
ent chains of large links. 

To the left, as one enters, are the desks 
of the managers of the various depart- 
ments enclosed in a polished brass rail- 
ing. On the right is an enclosure for 
the exhibition of the Pianola. Slightly 
to the left of the center are two con- 
necting rooms; the first, called the 
“Steinway Parlor,” contains a large stock 
of Steinway grand and upright pianos. 
The next is the “Bollman Parlor,” where 
pianos made by the firm are tastefully 
arranged. On this floor are also a num- 
ber of offices for the transaction of 
“quick business;” the cashier’s office, a 
telephone office with a private exchange 
and an operator in charge, connecting 
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phones in all departments of the build- 
ing. Adjoining this, the ticket office, 
where all concert tickets can be pro- 
cured. Next the tuning office, where 
all orders are received for piano tuning; 
then, the mailing department ; and, lastly, 
the shipping clerk’s office. 

On the second floor are individual 
rooms for the Gabler, Fischer, Lindeman, 
Sterling, Reutner and Huntington pianos. 

The third floor front is occupied by 
the general offices and the advertising, 
music box and used upright and renting 
piano departments. On this same floor 
is Mr. Oscar H. Bollman’s private office. 

The same elegance of decoration is 
carried out on every floor, but if one can 
imagine a unique plan, designed espec- 
ially for conducting an interesting busi- 
ness with the utmost convenience and 
dispatch, it is the A£olian, Orchestrelle, 
Pianola and self-playing pipe-organ de- 
partment on the fourth floor. Here the 
conventional has been abandoned, both 
in arrangement and decoration. Stepping 
from the electric elevator, one is ushered 
into a reception room, decorated in the 
oddest manner. Some say, semi-oriental 
is the effect. A cozy-corner, couches 
laden with pillows, oriental rugs and 
antique furniture, combine to give this 
room a more than comfortable appear- 
ance. In the center of the room is a 
fine Steinway Grand (miniature) piano 
and Pianola. Sitting here and listening 
to the Pianola, one may thoroughly en- 
joy oneself. 

Directly opposite the cozy corner, one 
passes through large swinging doors into 
the concert hall, with appointments as 
complete as could be found anywhere. 
A beautiful stage and arch, two Gothic 
columns supporting each end, a heavy 
silk curtain, comfortable seats, electric 
brass chandeliers, which are the pride of 
the maker, enforced ventilation, stage, 
head and foot-lights and entrance; in 
fact, everything that could make the idea 
complete. 

Passing back into the reception room 
and in the opposite direction, a handsome 
arch stands out prominently. On close 
inspection it is found to be an ex- 
quisitely carved structure, white enam- 
eled and relieved with gold. Four col- 
umns support this arch and between each 
is hung the daintiest little fairy lamp 
imaginable. Beyond the arch we see the 

Aeolian salesroom, and directly off from 
this, the Orchestrelle room. Just how to 
describe one’s impression of this room is 
indeed difficult. It is beautiful; it is 
unexpected ; yes, it is gorgeous. A hand- 
painted ceiling, rich wall hangings, and 
obscured illumination, make a very pleas- 
ing effect. 


Adjoining the Orchestrelle room is 
the Circulating Library of Pianola 
music. Here are dainty desks to use in 
making out orders for Pianola and Or- 
chestrelle music. A librarian and his 
assistant are always ready to attend to 
customers. Connecting with the library 
are two small rooms; one for the mes- 
senger boys who deliver music, and the 
other for two stenographers, which the 
Pianola and Orchestrelle department 
keep busy. 

On the other side of the building is a 
commodious stock room for keeping the 
surplus stock of Pianola music, and on 
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this same side, towards the front of the 
building, are located two individual “try 
rooms,” where a customer can play over 
his music before making a_ purchase. 
These rooms are encased in an eight-inch 
thickness of mineral wool. 

The fifth floor has the varnishing and 
rubbing rooms; repair department; com- 
modious storage rooms and also a room 
for the keeping of piano stools, benches 
and covers from exposure. Altogether 
the building is a marvel of beauty and 
utility, and reflects credit on the taste 
and ingenuity of this enterprising firm. 
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$20.00—MARDI GRAS—$16.85. 
NEW ORLEANS—MOBILE. 
FEBRUARY 18-24, 1903. 
VIA MOBILE & OHIO RAILROAD. 


Above rates are from St. Louis. Low 
rates from all other points. St. Lowis 
Ticket Office, 518 Olive street. Write 
Jno. M. weall, A. G. P. A., St. Louis, 


for full particulars. 
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The artist was painting the portrait 
of the daughter of the coal baron. In 
her ball-gown, she was an_ inspiring 
study, indeed. “How do you like my 
arms ?” she asked, with that true naiveté 
which comes with great wealth. “You 
have a divine right,” he asserted. “Yes,” 
she smiled; “I inherit that from papa.” 
—Baltimore American. 
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Society Stationery—Mermod & Jac- 
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FROM ST. LOUIS TO JERUSALEM 


with only two changes—one at New 
York, the other at Joppa—via the New 
York Central Lines. 
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tiful Latin Hymn 
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TOSOA ond full strength ofthe en- 
Prices, 25¢ to $1.00 tire Co. Next week Car- 
Wed. mats 25¢ to 75. | Faust, Mere” Sth 
GERMANIA THEATER, 


Fourteenth and Locust. 
Heinemann and Welb Managers. 


SUNDAY, FEBRUARY 15th’ 1903, 
The New Great Se ama 


Se EVA wt ot 
by Richard Voss. 
WEDNESDAY, FEBRUARY [8th 1903, 


Benefit for Miss Leona Bergere 
Assisted by George Heinemann. 
Songs! Comedy! Dances 
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Big Four Trains 


“LOOK AT THE SCHEDULE” 


LEAVE 
St. Louis..--8:30am 12:00 noon 8:25pm 11:30pm 
ARRIVE 
Indianapolis..2:50p m 6:10pm 4:20am 7:25am 
Cincinnati..-6:00 pm 9:05pm 7:30am 10:55am 
Cleveland...10:20pm 1:40am 2:55 p m 
Buffalo ....- 2:55am 6:18am 7:25 pm 
New York.. 2:55pm 6:00pm 7:50 am 
Boston...--- 4:55pm 9:03pm 10:30 am 


Through Sleepers and Dining Cars. 
Ticket Office: Gropnn’ 3Mer. 


C. L. HILLEARY, A. G. P. A, 
ST. LOUIS. 
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THIS WEEK, NEXT MONDAY, 
Messrs. Klaw & Erlanger | Charles Frohman presents 
present 
ane Drew 
Mr. Martin Harvey J 


in the Powerful Play 


THE ONLY WAY 


Only Mat. Saturday. 


THE STANDARD 


THIS WEEE, 


The Rentz-Santley Co. 


BON-TONS 


THE ICE PALACE 


IS NOW OPEN 
COOK AND CHANNING AVES. 


Mr. Jno. F, Davidson, the fancy trick 
skater, ;s in charge this season. 
Special attention to Ladies and Children 


The Mummy and 
‘The Humming Bird. 


] Reserved seats now on sale 














POPULAR BOOKS AT Cur PRICES. 


Ben Hur, Gen. Lew Wallace; The Pit, Frank 
Norris; Francezka, Molly Elliot Seawell; Cecilia, F. 
Marion Crawford; Tower or Throne, "Harriet T. 

k; The Beautiful Mrs. Moulton, Nathaniel 
Stephenson; Danny, Alfred Ollivant; Bikey the Ski- 
cle, hy hey ongaten Bangs; Tem Power, Marie 
Corel s, Lilian Whiting. Also a full line 
of p fee oat periodicals. Subscriptions taken 
publications at 


TT’S BOOK STORE, 
806 Olive st. 


CARMODY’S, 


213 N. Eighth St. 
FINEST LIQUORS. 
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THE LONE STAR STATE 


BY W. B. F. 


Texas is more than the biggest State 
in the Union. It is the biggest possi- 
bility in the world. Its legislature 
barred the oil trust, and its temper is 


f opposed to monopolies, but Texas is it- 


elf in the business. Texas is running 
4 corner on the future; and west of 
the Allegheny Mountains the young and 
vigorous people have indorsed its prom- 
issory note on to-morrow. Texas has 
passed the sombrero stage, ‘and, al- 
though young, can yet refer to a past. 
Because that past happened to be pic- 
turesque, we don’t like to give it up. 
Imaginatively we spell Texas in terms 
of dime novels. After awhile we will 
spell Texas in terms of mercantile re- 
ports. 

Texas is coming into its inheritance. 
It has no inheritance of letters, of art, 
of politics. Its inheritance is material 
and commerce. Its inheritance is mines 
and farms, great uncovered coal depos- 
its, oil fields, cotton industries, seaport 
trades, stock raising. Its prospects are 
in the earth and the business .temper of 
its people. It is building a temple to 
material power and material success, 
and it has no desire for the other things. 
Texas is to be the market place of the 
world, and the market place is the cen- 
ter and power of the things that are. 

The citizen of Texas has not yet 
come. He is still in the womb of the 
present generation. The senile States 
and the old world are pouring their 
types into this vast crucible. The new 
metal is flowing and unformed. But we 
can see that the old casts are broken. 
There is no tradition of Southern chiv- 
alry left to temper it; no tradition of 
the careless, prodigal West; no tradition 
of the sparing, penny-wise thrift of half- 
starved peoples. Material prosperity, 
the new ideas of commercial great- 
ness, the avid grasping after the reali- 
ties of wealth, and business concern, are 
the forces that are shaping the new des- 
tiny of Texas. With other things, the 
creatures of the spirit, this forming 
power does not reckon. After awhile it 
may buy art and letters, universities, 
scholars, books, refinements. It will 
buy these things as a rich man would 
buy rare editions; for amusement and 
show, and not for any personal, living 
interest in them. These things have 
no place in business. 

Texas sprawls over the southwest like 
an unwieldly giant. Its people were too 
few to do anything with it. Not so 
long ago the Texan was a camper out. 
Broadly speaking, he was willing to 
make a living off nature, and affected to 
despise civilization. He owned vast 
pasture land, hired negroes to raise cot- 
ton, and let the Chicago agent make 
a good thing out of his beef. Twenty 
years ago Texas was the Texas of 
Hoyt’s play, and the comic illustrations 
of Puck and Judge. The general im- 
Pression was that anybody who claimed 
to be out of Texas and didn’t wear 
long hair, a big hat and a Colt’s revol- 
ver was a fake. That sort of a Texan 
died out some time ago. German immi- 
grants and Eastern drummers put him 
out of business. Railroads and the pic- 
turesque don’t go together. The State 
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began filling up with a new sort of peo- 
ple. They wanted to make money. 
They strung barbed wire fences, dis- 
placed the lazy negro cotton picker, set 
up small stores, and were strictly busi- 
ness. The cities in Texas began. to or- 
ganize trade bodies, chambers of com- 
merce, and chase dollars. All over the 
State the new spirit spread. The rail- 
roads brought in more people. These 
people came for business. They were 
not there for fun, for their health, or 
to get away from civilization. They 
were there to make a living. Incident- 
ally, they had to develop the natural re- 
sources of the State. The era of waste 
had passed. Everybody got busy. The 
old timers were crowded to the wall. 
The new comers didn’t care a rap for 
Bowie and the Alamo. They were even 
too busy to bother with politics. The 
oldtimers held down seats in the legis- 
lature, passed rube legislation and 
howled for Joe Bailey because he 
wouldn’t wear a dress suit. Nice old 
veterans like Gov. Sayers got the of- 
fices, and thought they were running 
Texas, because the real people were so 
busy making money that they had no 
time to monkey with politics. But in 
spite of the old guard and fireworks 
orators, Texas began to change. The 
dollar marks got bigger and bigger. The 
quiet, but irresistible time-spirit, swept 
over the face of the land, and the 
sprawling giant woke up. And still the 
railroads brought in more _ people, 
thrifty Northern people, without any tra- 
ditions, and filled with a great eager- 
ness to make money. The politicians 
and the grangers still kept on shout- 
ing, but their sons went to work in 
stores, talked business, advertised their 
wares, and got a grip on real affairs. 

Railroad managers saw the change 
coming. They played up Texas, and 
kept rushing in the thousands of new 
toilers. The M., K. & T. took a fall 
out of old schedules and put on trains 
like the Katy flyer. The Katy flyer 
woke Texas up. Fast mails, fast 
freights, fast passengers, hit the old- 
timers with the shock of a live wire. 
All over the world passed the word: 
“Texas is on the boom.” The St. Louis 
and Chicago business houses began to 
fight for trade. New York drummers 
went out to the West. The world passed 
along to the toilers. The man who had 
to work for his living and got more 
work than living out of it left the 
played-out States for the land of big 
things, and big chances. The German 
across the sea came over with his steady 
habits of thrift and industry. The 
workers in all lands took steerage pass- 
age for America, and when they reached 
New York asked the way to Texas. For 
Texas was on the boom, and there was 
room to spare on the crest of the wave 
of prosperity. 

The people who had settled Texas 
took the produce of the earth as it was 
offered them and thanked God for good 
living and free government. The peo- 
ple who invaded Texas, the new, strong, 
seeking people took free government as 
a matter of course, and wanted some- 
thing better than a good living. Over 
the soil they built dividend paying fac- 
tories, homes, office buildings, ware- 
houses. Under the soil they burrowed 
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Traveling by Daylight 
ON THE 


WABASH LINE 


Affords ail the comforts to 
be had in the most luxu- 
rious homes or in the best of 
hotels. Nothing is wanting 
to complete one’s happiness 
and the days pass only too 
swiftly. 

The Parlor and Obser- 
vation-Cafe Library Car 
features on the Wabash 
trains, together with the 
Free Reclining Chair Cars 
and Dining Cars, have 


become widely known and 
popular. 

hrough Cars are run 

between St. Louis and Chi- 

cago, Kansas City, Omaha, 


ver 


York, Boston, Los 
Angeles, San_ Francisco, 
Denver, Portland, Ore., 
Minneapolis and St. Paul; 
between Chicago and Buf- 
falo, New York, Boston and 
Montreal! ; between Kansas 
City and Buffalo, and St. 
Paul and Los?Angeles. 


C. S. CRANE, 


Gen’) Pass’r & Tkt Agt. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


New 





for mines, experimented, poked around, 
wrestled with nature for the omnipotent 
dollar. Farm lands grew more valuable, 
concessions of all sorts, of more ac- 
count, products increased in worth; new 
devices in all manner of farming and 
manufacturing, and the various cotton 
processes were employed, as is the cus- 
tom of coming people everywhere. 

The boundaries of Texas were never 
stinted by politicians. Its vastness was 
its boast. Under the new order it be- 
came not merely a boast, but a utility. 
The State is big enough to contain all 
things necessary to wealth and power. 
The seekers that poured into it were not 
content merely to vegetate on the casual 
and unforced offerings of the soil. They 
sought after everything that could be 
trausmuted into dollars, and nothing 
was denied them. They are seeking yet, 
but the vaster treasure is practically un- 
touched. Things happen in a hurry un- 
der such conditions. The oil wells at 
Beaumont were discovered. The news 
flashed all over the world. Texas had 
suddenly furnished the greatest oil de- 
posits known. The Russian monopoly 
in the north was threatened with a ri- 
val. Like the gold seekers of forty-nine, 
the oil miners of ninety-one made for- 
tunes in a day. The oil flowed in an 
unending stream. Thousands of com- 
panies were formed to exploit the new 
wealth. The story of the Beaumont oil 
fields was told all over the world. Tex- 
as became to the imagination of the day 
what El Dorado was to the Spanish 
cavaliers, what Mississippi was to Eu- 
rope in the time of Law and his im- 
perial scheme. Hundreds of frauds 
sprung up, fake companies, impossible 
corporations, get-rich-quick grafters. But 
these were the bubbles on the surface. 
One and another might burst, but still 
the oil fields and the gigantic riches of 
Texas deposits were real. Now the 
wildness of speculation has passed. The 
excitement has subsided. Conservative 
control is quietly effecting the trans- 
figuration of the State from a pasture 
land, and a cotton growing country, to 
an empire of mineral riches, 

Like the scaffolding of some sky- 
scraper, the outlines of the State’s future 
importance are beginning to arise. All 


the materials are piled up with prodigal 
profusion, But the brains to plan and 


scheme, the hands to toil, are still too 
few. Into the empire of the South 
pours the stream of immigration. More 
people are needed, more brains, more 
hands. 

Texas is in the period of sudden 
change. It is not the State of ten years 
ago, nor the State of ten years to come. 
What Missouri is now, what Illinois is 
now, what Wisconsin, Maine, Virginia, 
New York—they will be the same for 
a quarter of a century more. Texas is 
forgetting its past, and nobody can for- 
tell its future. It is changing, develop- 
ing, expanding, its population, shifting, 
increasing, growing vastly more active, 
concentrated on one thing alone; money. 
The State has a message. Its message 
message is this: “Something doing in 
is modern, true and to the point. Its 
Texas.” 

Texas is the backbone of the South- 
west. It opens on the sea, and is 
bounded by the rest of the United 
States. Geographically it is a prodigy, 
politically a nonentity, but commercially 
a possibility defined only by the limits 
of nature. By providential intention it 
is designed and consecrated to the pow- 
ers of material accomplishment. It has 
a number of traditions, but they have 
been carefully packed away as curiosi- 
ties, and in no manner interfere with 
its present need of good business. It 
maintains a number of politicians, also 
curiosities, but beside a little shouting 
and octopus defying, they are harmless, 
ineffectual, and the State can afford to 
keep them as Fourth of July and Ala- 
mo anniversary numbers. There was 
a race question in Texas, but the flood 
of immigration has forced out the unfit, 
and the question hag been satisfactorily 
answered. Texas has had a good many 
boomers, but it does not need boomers 
so much as a few more hard working, 
frugal, dollar hunting, immigrants. 
These the State is getting, because the 
world is just waking up to the fact that 
Texas is the only good thing that has 
not yet been played. The game is still 
open and the roof is still the limit. 

ah & 

Our late importation of Art Nouveau 
bronzes and electroliers is positively un- 
surpassed this side of New York. J. 
Bolland Jewelry Co., southwest corner 
Locust and Seventh streets, 
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THE STOCK MARKET 


There is as yet no sign of an approach- 
ing bull movement. Every other day, 
there is a sudden rise in some particular 
stock and a fresh crop of enticing ru- 
mors, but the list, taken as a whole, is 
not much influenced thereby. Every 
little rise is promptly followed by a 
little decline. The manipulative ef- 
forts in various directions are too baldly 
obvious to deceive anybody. These are 
no longer the glorious days of the boom 
periods of 1901 and 1902, when the pub- 
lic believed any old rumor and was 
willing to follow in the wake of any 
old marauding, mouthy gambler. Rumors 
of consolidations have lost their effect. 
The syndicates begin to realize that out- 
siders cannot be “worked” forever by 
the same old trick. The speculative 
public is commonly assumed to be very 
gullible, but its gullibility does not pre- 
vent it from resorting to thinking of its 
own once in a while, and from remem- 
bering past follies and disappointments. 

At this writing, the market acts in a 
very uncertain manner. There is no de- 
cided tendency in either direction. 
Manipulation is trying to revive activity, 
but does not meet with encouraging suc- 
cess. Broadly considered, the whole 
market is a very artificial and a very 
suspicious affair. The big fellows that 
support it seem to have even less con- 
fidence in the future than have the out- 
siders, whom they try to bamboozle and 
to fleece. It does not require much 
power of observation to come to a 
recognition of the fact that the tendency 
is downwards, and will probably remain 
so for months to come. The occasional 
“spurts,” and the occasional million-share 
days, do neither obscure, nor deceive. 
They only tend to put the weakness of 
the speculative structure into bolder re- 
lief, 

Will the bull leaders succeed in again 
arousing public interest and in bring- 
ing about another tremendous bulge? 
Judging by the events of the last few 
months and present indications, there 
can be no question but that legitimate 
conditions as they now exist do not war- 
rant a revival of bullish activity at the 
present time, even if we must admit that 
the tide of business activity and pros- 
perity is still very strong. Current quota- 
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tions for leading shares and the state 
of things in the domestic and interna- 


tional money markets are not calculated 
to attract careful buyers. Besides this, 


there is not such an abundance of idle 
money looking for investment as seems 
to be presumed by some authorities in 
Wall street. The call rate is down to 
3 per cent. again. But why? Because 
there is no activity in stock speculation. 
A revival of speculative activity on the 
bull side would quickly rush the rate 
up to 6 and Io per cent. again. That the 
money market is not in as reassuring a 
condition as Wall street is trying to 
make us believe, may be inferred from 
the fact that the rate for time loans 
is now higher than it has been in any 
February for years past. In considera- 
tion of all this, the opinion is warranted 
that bull leaders have no foundation 
for a fresh boom at the present time. If 
they really intend to lift prices, they will 
have to be satisfied with a waste of 
cunning and mere muscle. 

The pronounced weakness displayed by 
Pennsylvania and New York Central 
attracts considerable attention. The first 
named continues to reflect heavy liqui- 
dation, and this liquidation has been 
much in evidence ever since the shares 
sold at 170 last year. They are now 
barely steady at 151. New York Central 
dropped to 149%, the other day. It 
sold at 1687 in 1902. These figures show 
that both issues have recorded prac- 
tically the same decline. Both are down 
about twenty points from the high level. 
New York Central may, as many stout- 
ly believe, be a good investment, but, 
as a matter of fact, it cannot be said 
that it has ever rewarded its friends 
very handsomely. The stock has never 
fulfilled the fond, glowing expectations 
which were entertained at the beginning 
of the stock boom in 1898. At current 
quotations, it is barely seven points 
above the high level of three and four 
years ago. During the same period, 
Atchison common has risen from 15 to 
88 (taking current quotations only) ; 
Louisville & Nashville from 65 to 125; 
Union Pacific from 39 to 102; Missouri 
Pacific from 45 to 112; St. Paul common 
from 112 to 178; Southern preferred 
from 50 to 94, and Reading common 
from 20 to 65. New York Central is a 
Vanderbilt stock, but its classification 
has not helped it to any noteworthy ex- 
tent. Neither has Pennsylvania been 
much of a favorite or much of a “hum- 
mer,” in spite of the fact that the sys- 
tem it stands for is always referred to 
as the leading and most valuable one 
in the country. 

Much is being made of the decision of 
the court which permits the United 
States Steel Corporation to go ahead 
with the carrying out of its conversion 
plan. On receipt of the news, both 
preferred and common rallied rather 
sharply, but it did not look as if the 
advance really reflected substantial buy- 
ing. There is reason to believe that 
the rise was due to buying for short 
rather than for long account. The action 
of the shares indicates, however, that 
efforts are still making to lift values. 
Some of the best judges in Wall street 
believe that insiders have practically 
decided to advance both common and 
preferred, the former to at least 50, and 
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the latter to about 98. It is not stated, 
though, whether the lifting process is 
to be begun now, or two years hence. 
Whatever the intentions or plans may be, 
steel shares will be closely watched from 
now on. It would seem that they are 
to be made the leaders in the next bull 
movement, whenever that may make its 
pearance. 

he traction shares appear to have 
taken a back-seat, temporarily. None of 
them has been particularly active or strong 
in the last two weeks. The “wise guys” 
are a unit, however, in declaring that 
Manhattan and Brooklyn Rapid Transit 
should be bought in large chunks and 
without interruption. They may know 
what they are talking about, but the 
average outsider fails to understand 
where the tempting merits of the trac- 
tion shares come in, or why they should 
be worth more than present prices, which 
are already markedly above the real 
level of intrinsic value. Neither Man- 
hattan, nor B. R. Transit, nor Metro- 
politan holds out any special induce- 
ment to would-be purchasers. The man 
who knows the value of money will 
leave these stocks severely alone, and 
let somebody else make the profits and 
then burn his fingers in them. 

They are trying to make Amalgamated 
Copper appetizing to “suckers.” Every- 
thing is being done to stimulate interest 
in these discredited shares. Even the 
price of the metal is being rigged and 
raised, and the raising process will be 
continued until the bears will be made 
to comprehend fully what it means to 
raise the devil. Like Sugar, Amalga- 
mated is a-fine gamble for the high roll- 
ers in Wall street, who do not mind 
dropping a few thousands on occasion. 
It is a good stock to be long of at the 
right time, but the small fellow will not 
forget that it has the habit of fluctuating 
in a heartrendingly wide and expensive 
manner when least expected. While 
Amalgamated looks “good,” it has 
spoiled many a speculative appetite. 

ab 
LOCAL SECURITIES. 

Things are quiet in the local market. 
Investment demand is still conspicuous 
by its absence. The daily transactions 
on the stock exchange are not very in- 
teresting. Brokers say they could easily 
handle more orders, and seem to believe 
that improvement is not far off. They 
are evidently expecting a revival of bull- 
ish confidence and more’ encouraging 
conditions in the money situation, 

Liquidation could be detected again 
in several directions. Colonial dropped 
to 1991%4; Commonwealth to 305 and 
Bank of Commerce to 385. Germania 
Trust is selling in small lots at 232; Mis- 
souri at 128% and Mississippi Valley at 
460. Sales of Boatmen’s have been 
made at 250. Lincoln Trust is quoted 
at 264% asked, and American Central 
at 175 asked. There has been no sale 
of the last-named for some days. For 
German Savings Institution 410 is bid 
and for Third National 340. 
~StLonis’T ansit Pas developed a little 
steadiness and is no, Selling at 27%. 
United Railways pret ‘erred met good 
support around 80 and 80%; it is now 
selling at 801%4. The 4 Per cent. bonds 
are still selling at 845%. ¥ 
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plays less activity. Sales are being made 
at 67. St. Louis Cotton Compress cer- 
tificates may be bought at 50. Granite- 
Bimetallic is weak at 1.10. 

St. Louis 3.65s are quoted at 99% bid, 
Imperial Brewery 6s at 10214 bid, Brew- 
ing Association 6s at 93 bid, and La- 
clede 5s at 107% bid. 

Bank clearances, for 1892, amounted to 
$2,506,804,320, which compares with $2,- 
270,680,216 in 1901. The total resources 
of St. Louis banks and trust companies, 
according to Mr. Stoddart’s careful state- 
ment, in December, 1902, were $306,812,- 
526, against $264,278,506 for the same 
month in Igor. 

Sterling exchange is firm at 4.8714. 
Local money rates are steady at 5!4 and 
6 per cent. 

ale 


ANSWERS TO INQUIRIES. 

M. L. E.—You ask whether the new St. 
Louis & Suburban twenty-year 5s are a 
safe investment. In my opinion, they 
are not, and for the following reasons: 
The operating expenses are too low; the 
bonded indebtedness is too heavy, and 
the surplus too small. Considering that 
a large portion of the territory through 
which the lines run lies beyond the city 
limits, where traffic is necessarily limited 
and slow of growth, does not warrant 
the conclusion that the present ratio of 
operating expenses (61 per cent of gross) 
is too high and will permit of any ma- 
terial reduction. The assertion that all 
improvements and additions to equip- 
ment have been completed need not be 
seriously considered. It is too obviously 
untenable to merit special consideration 
in determining tne value of the bonds. 
The total issue is $7,500,000, of which 3,- 
300,000 bonds are intended to retire under- 
lying bonds of a like amount. If the 
total amount authorized should be sold 
later on (as is practically certain will 
be done), the small saving expected from 
the rate reduction wiil be more than 
offset by enlarged interest charges. Af- 
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ter the conversion, the $300,000 incomes 
will be a fixed charge, which at present 
they are not. For a system situated as 
the St. Louis & Suburban is, a bonded 
indebtedness of this size is entirely too 
large, and more so when it is considered 
that the total gross for the past year 
amounted to only about $890,000. The 
surplus for the past year was _ $77,354. 
This must be regarded as a dangerously 
narrow margin, and as one that should 
make prudent investors hesitate to invest 
their money in the 5 per cent. bonds. If 
the bonds were a really desirable invest- 
ment, they could not be bought at less 
than 108, or thereabouts. There are se- 
curities on the market which draw the 
same rate of interest and which I would 
much prefer to St. Louis & Suburban 
new Bs. 

J. F. O’D.—Mexican 5s are regarded as 
fairly safe investments. Personally, how- 
ever, I would prefer to put my money in 
home bonds. The trust company stock 
mentioned is not too high. 


“Salem.’’—Keep out of Chicago Termi- 
nal. Great Western common is no tempt- 
ing purchase at present. Would prefer 
the 5 per cent preferred ‘‘B’’ shares as 
a purchase for a ‘long pull,’’ even if 
they are, as you say, too slow for a 
speculation. 

T. R. E., St. Joseph, Mo.—Can’t advise 
purchases of Atchison common at this 
time. Republic Iron preferred seems 
to be selling for all it is worth. It is 
not a very reputable stock. 

“Viator,’’ Emporia, Kans.—Would ad- 
vise you to sell Union Pacific preferred. 
No, do not believe there will be much of 
a decline, if any, in the next few weeks. 
It is merely a see-saw market, with 
stock-jobbers trying to catch the public. 


Wedding invitations, in correct forms, 
at Mermod & Jaccard’s, Broadway and 
Locust. 100 fine calling cards and en- 
graved copper plate, $1.50; 100 cards 
from your plate, $1.00. 
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Cambric Skirt, like cut, bow-knot 
design, in Point d’ Paris inser- 
tion and edge, cambric foot- 
ruffle, a $1.15 skirt for........ 


Cambric Skirt, with 3 rows of 
Point d’ Paris lace, cambric 
foot ruffle, a $1.35 skirt for.. 











Muslin Gowns, like cut, yoke with 
hemstitched tucks, 65c gowns for. 


An Unprecedented 
Offer to Brides. 


Bridal Sets from 


$5.00 to $35.00 


A Nainsook set, handsomely trimmed 
with lace and tucks, 4 pieces at 
$7.50 set, now 

A Four-piece Set, 
insertions and edge, with ribbon, 
a $11.00 set for 


An elaborately trimmed Bridal Set of 4 pieces, with dainty lace edge 
and insertions and baby ribbon, a $15.50 set for 


And numerous other styles and prices. 





. $1.00 


.47¢ 


Corset Covers, high neck, tight fit- 
ting, made of Cambric, now...... 
Nainsook Corset Cover, front trim- 
med with two rows of lace inser- 


tion and edge French style, 50c 


Corset Cover, made of long cloth, 


lace and ribbon trimmed blouse 


Point de Paris front, a $1.00 cover for.......... 
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The Second Week 





OF OUR 


Snow-Capped Mountain Sale * 


has had 50 cars more of New White Goods Merchandise 
added to it, and therefore should be: more interesting to the 





Note the following: 


Muslin Underwear 


Second Floor. 





A Cambric Skirt, like cut, trimmed 





akasa hh sagane $7.50 A very dainty Corset Cover, full 
front, trimmed with three rows of with Medici lace and tuck, a $2.35 
ee ee $10.50 wide Jace insertion and ruffle, a okie Gat iiss 5 coc’ ss bes, ee 
$1.49 cover for.............; $1.00 Cambric Skirt, with four rows of 
dainty insertion and edge, a $2.95 
Ci BBs d in tS ik ci wee $2.25 
Extra fine quality of Cambric Skirt, g 
e flounce with clusters of hemstitched 
1 e 00 S. tucks, deep embroidery ruffle, 
wontle $2.95, QU. 5 6% cess news $1.75 
Very fine quality Scotch Wash Lawn, a solid 35c 
and 40c value; White Sale Price.............. l5c 
100 Pieces of English Long Cloth, 12 yards to 
US I gS occ cccncrcccosses $1.00 
40-inch Bishop Lawn, extra quality for dresses, 
20c value; White Sale Price.................. l5c 
200 pieces of very fine India Linen, 25c value; 
66 Ss a ces eh'de 040 ee 20c 
33-inch White Striped Madras, 20c value 
MI NE oes ovis cee acadsceb one's 15c 
Muslin Skirt, lik t, broid 
Heavy Mercerized Madras Shirting, in beautiful - = - Ban om > i 
patterns, 45c value; White Sale Price.......... 35c ee, ee a or 
deep foot ruffle, a $1.35 skirt for $1.00 
40-inch Victoria Lawn, big bargain; Fine Nai KG se . 
6s BANS Bei ed 0 bes 10c ae PERO ee, OS ae 
neck trimmed with two rows Val. 
32 cae heavy wits Oxford, 20c value; insertion and edge, three rows of 
ee weapon np aheakivn 15c heeding cad shhan, sbeini-deee 
Big line of pin-checked Dimity, 15c value; with deep ruffle edged with lace; 
NN iiss UR Friends VWaW RES 10c a Special Bargain for............ 
45 -inch French Lawn, 30c value; Slip-Over Gown of long cloth, front 
EE a SE Ly 5 Sn eee eae 0d 20c and back with lace insertions, hem- 
Silk Mercerized Etamine Waist Cloth; atitching end chipew—sien -maay 
Whine Gis Wks. i Ase oi aes 35¢ with insertion and lace, 44 $1.75. 
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A Great and Successtul 4 


xs Racing Corporation 


E. J. ARNOLD & CO., 


BENOI/ST BUILDING. - = - - ST. LOUIS, 








Up to a few years ago, horse racing for money was looked upon as purely a pastime of sports. No one 
dreamed that the time would come when the betting of money on horse races and the operation of a racing 


stable could be converted into one of the greatest factors in the investment field. That is just what the great 
firm of E. J. ARNOLD & CO. has done. 


’ 4 ‘ 
Four years’ trial have proved their plans wonderfully The United States authorities have thoroughly exam- 


successful, Arnold & Co. can actually earn for you a weekly ined the business of Arnold & Co., and the result of their 


dividend on your investment. For in : May 7 
y instance close scrutiny is that the business of the company meets 


the Federal laws as fully as any other business enterprise, 
$50 Earns $52 a year. as much so as a bank or trust company or a great whole- 


$100 earns $104 a year. sale house. 
$200 earns $208 a year. 
$500 earns $520 a year. 
$},000 earns $),040 a year. 


One of the cardinal features of this firm is, 


that all moneys are on call at its clients’ de- 


mand. 

$2,000 earns $2,080 a year. 
$5,000 earns $5,200 a year. NOT IN ONE INSTANCE HAS A CLIENT i 

And, furthermore, they can do it safely. BEEN TURNED AWAY DISSATISFIED. 


The racing stable of the Arnold Company is headed by Gold Heels, the champion thoroughbred of 1902. Gold Heels captured 
both the Brooklyn and Suburban handicaps and was the leading breadwinner of the McLewee stable. Gold Heels and his stable 
companion, Major Daingerfield, won over $75,000 on the Metropolitan tracks last season. Mr. Arnold paid a big price for Gold 
Heels, and will use the magnificent son of The Bard and Heel and Toe in the stud should he fail to race next year. Gold Heels is 
now at the Arnold farm near Greenville, IIL, where he will be turned out until next spring. Dr. W. H. Rexford, the eminent i 
veterinarian, who came all the way from New Orleans to “fire” the great horse, is positive that Gold Heels will stand training ce i 
again next season, and prove fully as useful a performer as he was this year. Besides Gold Heels, the Arnold firm owns Fitzbrillar, 





the crack son of Fitzjames—Brillar, admittedly the best 2-year-old developed on the Western circuit this season. Fitzbrillar won a 
| valuable juvenile stake the last time he started at Worth this fall from a field of the best 2-year-olds in training at Chicago. Other 

useful 2-year-olds in the Arnold stable are Fort Wayne, who showed such brilliant form at Delmar and the Fair Grounds this fall; 
| Wolfram, a frequent winner at Delmar, and Ben Lear another regular winner at Delmar. 
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